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Editorial, ™ 


ASSOCIATED OR PRIVATE DAIRY- 
ING---WHICH ? : 








The question is now being asked by many 
farmers, Which is the better method of work- 
ing up milk into butter, by associated effort, 
as in creameries, or by individual home in- 
dustry ? The question may be answered cor- 
rectly either way, for the associated method 
may be the better in some localities, and 
under certain circumstances, while under dif- 
ferent circumstances and in different locali- 
ties, the system of private or home dairying is 
to be preferred. Scarcely any new method 
ff doing anything is ever introduced, but 
somebody claims more for it than is its due. 
Many now seem to believé that the establish- 
ing of creameries is to be the salvation of the 
milk producers who have flooded the city 
milk and 


markets with milk, or too often 


water. Some advocate building creameries 
for using the surplus milk, others would build 
them for the purpose of giving the screws a 
turn on the milk contractors, thus placing the 
farmer in condition to say to the contractor, 
“Give me my price, or I will make my milk 
into butter at the creamery.” 

This will do very well, if the butter will pay 
as well, or better than selling milk at the 
purchaser's figures. But it is not necessary 
to establish butter factories in order to have 
a choice in the method of disposing of milk. 
Any farmer who is so disposed, can make up 
his milk into butter at home. The first ques- 
tion then is, Shall I sell milk or make butter ? 
No definite answer can be given to this ques- 
tion that will apply to all milk producers, 
nor can any one name the lowest price at 
which milk can be sold, and bring better re- 
turns than if made into butter. The price of 
butter varies much in the course of a year, as 
well as from year to year. Whoever gives 
up selling milk for butter making should in- 
Butter 
making and butter selling can not be learned 
ina month, nor in a year; it may require 
many years to become expert at the business. 

It will never pay to make poor butter, and 
it will rarely pay a good butter maker to 
change to selling milk. 


tend to make the change permanent. 


The answer then de- 
pends upon whether one can make, or can 
learn to make, and sell first class butter. If 


one can do this, and can like the business, it 
will be found to pay better, all things con- 
sidered, than selling milk at the low prices 


usually paid by milk contractors, who buy to 

sell again. One of the chief advantages to be 

gained from butter making is from the use of 

the skimmed milk on the farm. Many milk 

producers who sell their milk in summer, for 
scarcely more than two cents per quart, rarely 
have milk upon their tables. They use less 
milk than many of the families they supply. 
At these low prices, pure milk is one of the 
cheapest foods the farmer's family can use. 
And skimmed milk, both sweet and sour, and 
buttermilk, are all worth as much per quart, 
for cooking purposes, as new milk sometimes 
nets the milk producer. The butter maker 
has all these in the greatest abundance, and 
when used freely as they are in many families, 
the cash expenses for supplying the kitchen 
are considerably reduced. The surplus not 
otherwise wanted, is always valuable for feed- 
ing calves, poultry and swine. For these 
purposes skimmed milk is valued much too 
low by the majority of farmers. If judiciously 
fed, it may always be made worth a half cent 
per quart, and often considerably more than 
that. We know of men who make it bring 
more than twice that figure. 

The farmer who feeds all his milk on the 
farm, and sells nothing from it but the fat, is 
selling very little that is making his farm 
poorer, while he who sells his milk is rapidly 
selling off the fertility of his soil. The only 
drawback to butter making as compared to 
milk selling, is the labor and care necessary 
for making good butter and getting a market 
lor it. Butter making requires, besides cer- 
ditions, such asa good dairy room and 
able apparatus, such nice care and skilful 
management that the number of first class 
butter makers will probably always be com- 
iratively small. It is not difficult to make 
good butter in those seasons when everything 
's favorable to good butter, as in June and 
“eptember, but to make good butter fifty-two 
Weeks in a year, is not an easy thing to do. 
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Under these conditions there mnst be a 
‘arge proportion of farmers in most dairy lo- 
Calities, that ought not to make their butter 
up at home, but should patronize a factory if 
is within reasonable distance. Provided 
«!\ will make and send good milk to the fac- 
‘ory, a good maker, such as would be likely 
‘o be employed, can make uniformly good 
butter the year round, and it is this uniform- 
‘'y, more than anything else, that sells good 
butter at good prices. At all the factories 
We visited recently in the Connecticut Valley, 
000 butter makers are employed, but there 
4 considerable difference in the quality of 
the milk received from the different patrons. 
And here lies the great difficulty about facto- 
"y butter making. Those farmers who make 
‘he best milk do not get the extra price that 
‘\18 worth, while the producer of poor milk 
&cts more than his share. There seems to be 


0 way yet devised to make the division quite 
equal. 


one 


The cream gathering system, where the 
“ream is raised at the farms by a uniform 
tnethod of setting, as by the Fairlamb and 
“ooley methods, and where the cream is 
measured in the cans, and paid for by the 
‘neh of space, seems the most equitable of 
“ny system yet devised, yet we understand 
‘hat cheating may be practised even in this 
method. This system too seems to involve 
the least labor and expense for transporta- 
tion, yet it requires considerable care on the 
Part of the farmers, in setting and cooling the 


milk for the cream to rise. The conclusion 
reached is that in sparsely settled neighbor- 
hoods the cream gathering system will be 
most popular, but where a large number of 
cows are kept upon a small territory, so that 
but little travel will be required, the milk col- 
lecting system will give the greatest satisfac- 
tion, for when the milk is milked and sent off 
to the factory twice a day, then all-care on 
the part of the farmer ceases. No factory 
ought to be started without a patronage sufli- 
cient for keeping at least one good butter 
maker fully employed, and if enough milk or 
cream is furnished to require an assistant, the 
profits will be still greater, for a considerable 
portion of the work can be done by one not 
an expert in butter making. 

Most good butter makers can obtain from 
sixty to seventy dollars per month, and often 
house rent and a garden in addition. No 
factory should be started without a thorough 
workman at the head of it. A cheap, igno- 
rant butter maker would probably ruin the 
enterprise in its infancy. The entire cost of 
making butter in a factory should not much 
exceed two cents per pound, or three cents if 
delivered to consumers in a near market. It 
is the expert, successful private butter makers 
that are the last to be interested in creameries 
carried on by the associated plan. These can 
make a little better butter than is usually 
made at the factory, because the factory is 
almost sure to get some rather poor milk, 
while the individual can have his own milk 
perfect if he chooses and knows how. But 
unless the maker of farm dairy butter can get 
a price considerably above the price of cream- 
ery butter, he may as well join in and help 
sustain the factory and make it a success, for 
it is impossible to make butter so cheaply in 
small quantities as in large, unless one reckons 
nothing for one’s own time. 

If a farmer’s wife or daughter need the 
work, and is willing to do it, there may be 
more money at the end of the year from farm 
dairying than from factory returns. It is 
true, however, that in many localities where 
creameries have been established, the few best 
butter makers, who at first stood aloof, think- 
ing they could do better by making their own 
butter, have been forced to come inside the 
company at last. 

Consumers find the factory butter so uni- 
form the whole year through that they prefer it 
to almost any private make. The women too 
generally get tired of the care of the dairy 
after they see wives of patrons of the factory 
having an easier time with their work. Our 
advice then to all milk producers who are dis- 
satisfied with the prices received for milk, is 
to look about and see what can be done at 
their end to remedy the difficulty. Butter 
making by either private or factory systems 
will be better business than selling milk at 
somebody else’s prices. If enough milk can 
be gathered to warrant an association for 
butter making, then see that one is started. 
If otherwise, learn to make good butter at 
home. It may mark the turning point be- 
tween farming at a loss and farming for 
profit. 





BEST WAY TO SEED TO GRASS. 





For a long time we have opposed the old, 
and still too common, practice of seeding land 
with grass and grain at the same time. It 
may do under specially favorable circum- 
stances, as when the land is constantly moist, 
and the grain is sown very thinly. It does 
better, too, in a cool, northern climate, or 
where the grain is removed late in the season, 
after the hottest weather is passed. In north- 
ern Vermont, we have seen oats being har- 
vested late in September, and cut at that sea- 
son the grass is not so likely to be killed by 
hot sunshine after the grain is removed. But 
in southern New England and westerly, on the 
same parallel of latitude, probably at least 
three-fourths of all the grass sown with grain 
is seriously injured by being grown with it. 
We find that Western farmers are learning 
that grass is worthy of being given a better 
chance than when sowed with grain. 

A writer in the Philadelphia Press, says 
that farmers in the West seem to be coming 
to the conclusion arrived at in the East, that 
grass seeding is best when made alone. The 
reasons given are that, ‘‘sowing grass seed- 
with grain crops is on a par with trying to get 
two crops from the soil in the orchard. No 
land is rich enough to serve two masters, for 
either it will have one crop smothered in in- 
fancy, or the other choked and robbed in its 
old age. If you wish a fine catch of grass 
for a superior meadow, then follow the fol- 
lowing: Get the land in good tilth and well 
enriched for a crop of wheat, harrow until the 
surface is perfectly pulverized, and sow the 
grass seed alone. Farmers make the mistake 
sometimes of looking upon their cows as ma- 
chines for producing milk and butter, forget- 
ting that they are mothers every year, and 
their daughters are soon to take the places of 
their dams. In like manner, the grain crop 
is considered the main one on the farm, be- 
cause this is sold and the grass and hay are 
not. Without the grass and the hay the grain 
would be light indeed.” 





THE NORTH BROOKFIELD FAR- 
MERS’ CLUB. 





We have received the winter programme of 
the North Brookfield Farmers’ Club, with the 
dates of the meetings, the subjects for con- 
sideration, and the names of the members 
who are to lead in the discussions. The meet- 
‘ings are held at intervals of two weeks through 
the winter, beginning in the middle of No- 
vember, and continuing until the last of 
March, at which later time we may suppose 
that the pressure of spring work will leave 
the farmers but little time to prepare essays 
or to hold meetings. 

The following are the topics to be discussed, 
and we give them as a hint to other clubs. 

Nov. 12.—Has the Farmers’ Club Helped the 
Farmers, financially, socially, or intellectually ? 
E. A. Harwood, J. H. Goodrich. ; 

Dec. 3.—Feeding, and General Winter Manage- 
ment of Stock. Geo. Harwood, W. E. Wright. 

Dec. 10.—Home Influences. How shall we make 
them most effective for good on the young? Mrs. 
A. B. Poland, Dea. James Miller. 2 

Dec. 24.—Would a more Liberal Education of 
Farmers increase the interests of Agriculture? 

. Parkman, L. E. Barnes. 
he 7.—Forage Crops. What shall we raise? 
J. Winslow Bryant, D. H. Prouty. 

Jan. 21.—The Laboring Classes. 

most benefit them and society ? 


. Lincoln. 
: Feb 1. How to Make Milk, and How to Dis- 


pose of It. J. C. Converse, L. W. Woodis. 
Feb. 18.—The Best Way of Raising and Dispos- 
ing of the Swine Product. A.C. Stoddard, H. L. 


Parkman. 
“March 4.—Management of Fruit Trees and Small 


its. J.B. Dewing, Geo. W. Bliss. 
Perch ig.-How ‘Shall We Train Our Girls and 
Boys? Mrs. A. W. Briggs, Mrs. 


There is one innovation which we notice in 
this programme, and which we desire to com- 
mend, and that is that the ladies are not, as 
in some farmers’ clubs, obliged to confine 
their participation in the meetings to the 
strictly practical operation of providing the 
supper, or the merely negative function of 
sitting still and listening to the wisdom of 
their husbands and brothers, but are allowed, 
and even expected, to have their say, on those 
subjects especially of domestic life and the ed- 
ucation of our girls and boys, regarding which 
the intuitions and affections of a good w 
are better than all the science and theory 


How shall we 
John Rusk, Geo. 
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professional educators of youth. 

Lincolnshire, Eng., which cost £80 
per acre a few years ago, has just been sold at weg 
per acre. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





GOOD WEATHER FOR PLOUGHING— DIKING A 
MEADOW. 


The late, open fall has been specially favorable 
for doing up the fall work ready for an early start 
in the spring. Mr. W. H. Hopkins of Providence, 
R. I., under date of Nov. 29, writes :— 


I have been at the farm all day. My stock is 
looking finely. I have thus far been able to 
keep the plough in the furrow, and hope to have a 
few more weeks of the same kind of weather. I 
am trying to improve a low meadow that is over- 
flowed by the Ten Mile river frequently, from fall 
to spring, and this year, as late as June. I am 
raising the banks with heavy gravel and cobble 
stones, bound in with brush and small trees, such 
as we are cutting to clear the land. Should I suc- 
ceed in shutting the water off, I hope to show you 
and others, a very fine meadow. If I fail, I will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that I tried. 
Next week the Rhode Island Society for the En- 
couragement of Domestic Industry have their an- 
nual meeting. I hope to get them to continue their 
afternoon lectures and discussions during the ses- 
sion of our Legislature this winter. 

Wm. H. Horxrys. 

Providence, R. I., Nov. 29, 1884. 





HOUSE THE TOOLS. 





No farmer ought ever to need to be told 
that it is very poor economy to leave valuable 
farming tools or machines out in the weather, 
weeks or months at a time, when not in use; 
yet there appears to be a large number who 
are exceedingly remiss in this matter. In 
riding a short distance through the suburbs 
of Boston we saw several machines left in the 
field where last used, and they were not old 
worn out machines either. 

A machine or a carriage left standing ex- 
posed to the weather will usually be damaged 
more than if kept constantly in use. The 
rains, the damp ground, and the hot sunshine 
all have an injurious effect upon wood and 
metal. There is no roof on the farm that 
will pay a better interest on cost than the roof 
over the farm tools and carriages. A cheap 
building is nearly as good as a costly one for 
this purpose, the main point being to keep off 
rain and hot sunshine. 





Feep MOpDERATELY AND REGULARLY.— 
Mr. Bela J. Stone of Westboro, who has 
been breeding Ayrshires twenty-five years, 
and has produced some very choice animals, 
said recently that he had but just learned how 
to raise calves. He, like many others, has 
lost many young calves from over feeding, 
but since adopting the plan of feeding mod- 
erately and regularly he has been more suc- 
cessful. We have long believed that a very 
large proportion of the calves that are fed 
from the pail, are injured more by too heavy 
and too irregular feeding than from any other 
cause. It is also very important that the 
milk should be near blood heat. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





—New York and Pennsylvania grow two-thirds 
of all the buckwheat produced in this country. 

—A farmer in Plymouth, N. H., raised this year 
four hundred bushels of onions on less than an 
acre of land. 

—The Ohio Agricultural Experiment station calls 
attention to the fact that in its experiments, pota- 
toes raised from large, whole seed ripened nine 
days earlier than those from seed cut to single 
eyes. 

—A Wisconsin farmer stoutly maintains that he 
prevents the ravages of the beetles in his potatoes 
by planting one or two flaxseed in each hill. He 
says the bugs will shun the flax every time, and 
that he has grown potatoes in this way for ten 
years and secured good crops when others failed. 
—At a recent trial of sheaf-binders at Shrews- 
bury, Eng , under the auspices of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, the English machines gained a 
complete victory over those of American make. 
The latter have held the field for the last quarter 
of a century, but John Bull has at last learned how 
to make a good machine. 

—An exchange wisely says that rocky forest 
land had better be kept in woods until the rest of 
the farm is in the highest possible state of cultiva- 
tion. There are millions of acres of poor land 
partly cultivated that ought never to have been 
cleared off. Of that which is ploughed not one 
acre in one thousand is made to produce half as 
much as it would produce if thoroughly tilled and 
wisely fertilized. 

—Beekeepers from other districts of Maine, com- 
plain that it is impossible to compete with the 
Aroostook honey producers for premiums. Over 
the great areas where timber has been burned, the 
fire-weed flourishes throughout July, August and 
September, while wild raspberry bloom is abundant 
in late June and July, and both these plants make 
a clean, white honey. As a bee range Aroostook 
can’t be excelled. 

—The farmers of Burlington township, Towanda 
County, Penn., are suffering from an inroad of 
fierce and destructive rats, that undermine cellar 
floors and walls, do great damage to granaries and 
barns, are the terror of the average cat, and have 
gone so far in some cases as to bite small! children 
and attack boys who venture into their haunts. 
Thousands of dollars damage has been done by 
these pests this season, and meetings are to be held 
to devise some means of exterminating them. 


—Prof. Morrow says that the prickley comfrey 
has been grown on the I)linois Industrial Universi- 
ty farm for several years. It grows luxuriantly, 
but he counts it valueless where good grass, clover, 
or corn-fodder can be readily grown. He has 
never known horse, cow, sheep, or pig to voluntari- 
ly eat it as it grows or when offered them. It 
would be classed as a coarse weed. Knowing noth 
ing of either, one would almost as soon select the 
Canada thistle or burdock for a valuable forage 
plant. 








Correspondence, 


For the New England Farmer. 


FARM NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS. 





Ammonia in Horse Stables. 

During warm weather there is a constant escape 
of ammonia from putrefying urine in horse stables. 
This ammonia is injurious to the horses, to har- 
nesses, and to the varnish of carriages. By sprink- 
ling the stalls and floor wherever it is wet, with 
ground gypsum, the ammonia will be absorbed 
and preserved for use with the manure. 

Cherry Raising. 

Cherry raising has almost become a lost art among 
our farmers and gardeners. The black knot has 
destroyed so many trees that the attempt to raise 
cherries has generally been abandoned. Some 
kinds of cherries, however, may still be raised with 
very little trouble. The Black Heart cherries are 
not troubled much by the black knot. One man in 
Winthrop, Me., has a large Black Heart cherry 
tree which bears abundantly, unmolested by the 
| Jack knot, while his old English cherry trees near 
by, were all destroyed by it. Since cherry trees 
became so scarce, and cherry raising almost aban- 
doned, the price of cherries has been so high that 
raising them has been very profitable to the few 
successful ones. More attention should be given 
to raising cherries, such varieties being set as are 
the least subject to the black knot. 

Green Food for Poultry. 

Green food is very necessary to the health of 
poultry. So eagerly isevery green substance de- 
youred by fowls that every green thing is destroyed 
in the hen yard, unless the yard is very large. It 
is well to have a large yard divided into two parts, 
allowing the poultry to occupy one division at a 
time. By ploughing the unoccupied division and 
sowing it to grain, a good growth of green food 
will spring up, which, when a few inches high, is 
ready for the hens, and will afford them an excel- 
lent quality of green food for some time, and it 
will keep growing as fast as it is eaten off. While 
the poultry is eating this supply, another growth 
can be started in the unoccupied portion of the hen 
yard, and in this way a constant supply of green 
food can be provided. 

Hedges. 

Evergreen hedges are very useful as screens for 
protecting orchards and gardens from cold, bleak 
winds, and drifting snows. Pear orchards espe- 
cially, are very much benefited by such protection. 
By keeping off the cold, drying winds, the fruit 
grows larger, the trees are more thrifty, and there is 
damage from falling of fruit. Apple orchards 
also benefited by being protected by hedges. 
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Country roads and railroads might be protected 


from drifting snows by planting evergreen hedges 
along the windward side in exposed situations. 
Such hedges would also be very ornamental as well 
as useful. The Norway spruce forms an excellent 
hedge. 

Wood Ashes for Fruit Trees. 

Wood ashes are the best of fertilizers for the 
orchard. They contain all the required elements 
of plant nutrition, except nitrogen. One hundred 
pounds of wood ashes contains sixteen pounds of 
potash, three and a half pounds of soda, sixty- 
seven pounds of lime and magnesia, and five and a 
quarter pounds of phosphoric acid. No other fer- 
tilizer keeps fruit trees in so healthy a state as do 
wood ashes. rof. Kedzie of Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College says that more than twenty-five years 
ago he had an orchard of twa and a half acres, 
which, by the free use of stable manure, was 
brought into a condition, such that his pear treee 
were affected with the fire blight; his apples run to 
water sprouts and suckers, and his grapes to wild 
wood. He applied seventy-five or eighty tons of 
leached ashes to his two and a half acres of orchard, 
and there was no more fire blight, nor water 
sprouts. but golden fruit in abundance. That or- 
chard still continues to bear bountifully, never 
having forgotten that liberal dressing of ashes more 
than twenty-five years ago. 


Economy in Applying Fertilizers. 

It often happens that a considerable portion of 
the fertilizers applied to a cropgpre lost, because 
certain elements are applied in excess of the needs 
of the crop. The loss is greater in some soils than 
in others. Some soils, such as clayey loams, are 
very retentive of fertilizing substances, and retain 
the greater part of what is applied to them, even 
though the growing crop should not require them 
for use, but sandy soils are incapable of retaining 
fertilizing substances for any length of time, and 
unless the growing crop makes immediate use of 
them, loss is likely to occur. The farmer needs to 
know what kinds of fertilizers, and the amount re- 
quired by his different crops, and then act accord- 
ingly. Prof. Cook, of the New Jersey Experiment 
Station, after long and patient study, has come to 
the following conclusions in respect to some of the 
crops, and the fertilizers needed for the same: 
Vegetables, such as beets, carrots and potatoes, re- 
quire potash and nitrogenous manures; while ce- 
reals and fruit which bear seeds, require phosphoric 
acid, and there is no getting seed without it. 
Nitrogen, he found to be very efficient in producing 
leaves, and potash stems and wood. 

Fall Feeding Mowing Lands. 

No farmer can afford to allow his cattle to feed 
off the growth of grass in his mowing lands in the 
fall. It injures the grass roots and diminishes the 
grass crop the year following, for more than the 
feed obtained is worth. Itis cheaper to buy hay 
and feed to the steck in the barn than to have them 
feeding down the mowing fields. 

Fertilizing Lawns. 

Heavy dressings of stable manure should never 
be made to a lawn. Not only does it prevent a 
very unsightly appearance when thus treated, but 
the dressing lying in lumps, as it usually does, is 
liable to kill out the grass in places, and greatly 
injures the appearance of the lawn. When any 
dressing is needed, it is much better to apply in the 
spring, a light dressing of bone phosphate or guano. 

Keeping Apples. 

A Pennsylvania farmer, who had tried various 
methods of keeping apples, obtained the best suc- 
cess by wrapping each apple in paper, placing in a 
barrel, and heading it. He bored holes in the top 
and bottom, so as to allow a free circulation of air, 
and laid the barrel upon its side in as cool a place 
as was safe from the frost. The variety of apples 
was the Fallowaters. On the fifth of May, he 
opened the barrel and found them in most excel- 
lent condition. There were only twenty specked 
and rotten apples in the whole barrel, “while the 
eolor was beautifully preserved, and the apples had 
a delicious flavor. They were fresh and beautiful 
in appearance, without any dampness or moisture. 
A gentleman present when the barrel was opened, 
pronounced them the best kept apples he had ever 
seen. The success seemed to be due to the fact 
that the paper absorbed all the moisture that was 
given off by the apples, while the holes in the top 
and bottom allowed the free circulation of air.” 

This is a method worth trying for preserving a 
few apples for home use, but evidently could not 
very well be practised for preserving large quanti- 
ties of fruit. Where large quantities of fruit are 
stored.for preservation, the best method seems to 
be to keep down the temperature as near the freez- 
ing point as possible without chilling the fruit. 
Low temperature is the best preservative, and if 
it could be maintained near the freezing point un- 
til midsummer, there would be little difficulty in 
preserving fruit until that time. Some store in 
racks, allowing a free circulation of air, and others 
store in barrels closely headed up. Very good re- 
sults are obtained by either method. 

Protecting Trees From Mice. 

Various methods of protecting trees from mice 
during winter, have, from time to time, been pro- 
posed. Mulching the trees has been claimed by 
some as all sufficient. When the trees are reached 
by the mice working through the stubble under the 
snow, mulching may prove a protection. The 
snow settles firmly upon the mulching, and the 
mice are not disposed to work their way through 
the snow when they can work about through the 
stubble. Treading down the snow about the trees, 
or banking them up with earth, protects in the 
same way. Wrapping the trunk of the tree with 
a piece of tarred paper late in autumn, has proved 
more serviceable than any other method. The 
cylinder of paper must be brought close to the 
ground, and extend upward a foot or more, and be 
tied with a string. Where the snows are deep in 
winter, it is well to have the paper extend upward 
as far as the branches, since mice sometimes gnaw 
the bark from a tree up two or three feet from the 
ground. Birch bark and cedar bark are sometimes 
used for the same purpose. It is much safer to 
protect all of the young trees in this way, than to 
run the risk of losing even a few by the ravages of 
the mice. A tree which is well established, and 
growing thriftily, is worth many times its cost, 
and is well worth taking much pains to protect it. 
A large number of trees can be protected at a slight 
cost. 

Does it Pay to Raise Horses? 

A question sometimes discussed is, Does it pay 
to raise horses on Maine farms? That depends 
upon the kind of horses raised. It pays to raise 
good horses, but does not pay to raise poor ones. 
It costs no more to raise a good colt than it does 
to raise a worthless one. One thing is certain, and 
that is, that you can not, one time out of ten, raise 
a valuable colt from a worthless mare, however 
good the stallionis. A good blooded colt which 
will sell, when four years old, from $200 to $300, 
is a profitable animal to raise on the farm. A colt 
which. when four years old, will sell for only $100, 
is not a very profitable animal to raise, although if 
he has not been fed very well, possibly there will 
not be much loss on him. 


Droughts and Forest Destruction. 

Droughts will increase in severity in proportion 
to the destruction of the forest area. If the de- 
struction of forests continues in Maine, farms will 
suffer more and more each year from the effects of 
prolonged droughts, alternated with destructive 
floods. The forest growth should be saved upon 
the hill tops to feed the springs and brooks, and 
many of the high hills already cleared, should be 
re-planted to forests. 


Agricultural Colleges and the Farmer. 

A correspondent of the Husbandman says he has 
been advised by ‘‘a number of graduates of Cornell 
University,” not to send his sons to that institution 
for an agricultural education. Young men who 
have attended the Maine Agricultural College at 
Orono, have been heard to speak very slightingly 
of the agricultural education that the student ob- 
tains there, giving the hearer to understand that 
the instruction given there is not of much practical 
value to the farmer. If the agricultural colleges of 
the country do not impart instruction which is 
practically valuable to the farmer, then there is 
need of a change so that they will. There is cer- 
tainly an abundance of information that would be 
of practical value to the farmer, and he should 
have it. H. Reynoxps, M. D. 

Livermore Falls, Me. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHIPS AND SHAV- 
INGS. 


Favorable Weather. 

It is very seldom that the class of farmers are 
favored with open pleasant weather as late as the 
present season. At this writing, Nov. 17th, the 
thermometer hardly reaches the freezing point, 
while midday is warm and pleasant. It always 
seems as though such weather was calculated es- 

for those who are always just a little be- 
bind in their work, which throws all the movements 
of the farm machinery out of timely working or- 
der. But besides an advantage to the class just 
named there are advantages that come to all. The 
hay crop was much lighter than usual last summer, 
but with fall rains the pasturage was unusually 





good, and the crop of fall feed has been largely 
lengthened out, so that cattle could obtain a good 
share of sustenance, and so give a relief from fall 
feeding, which often becomes necessary at a much 
earlier period. 

Again there is no season of the year that is more 
favorable for some of the more severe farm work, 
such as removing stones, hauling manures, or even 
hauling winter wood, than is found in the cool, in- 
vigorating days of early winter. So, too, with 
those who are most favorable to fall ploughing, 
the fall and early winter before the ground be- 
comes frozen, affords all the requisite conditions of 
a team in good strength and cool weather. It 
stands the farmer in hand to accomplish all that he 
ean in advance of the ordinary period for such la- 
bor, for there is always a pressure of enough to do 
to occupy all leisure time. 

Use the =eaves. 

Wheu scattered about the lawn or roadside, 
leaves serve no valuable purpose, but become un- 
sightly objects, and to a certain extent detrimental. 
Any considerable accumulation of leaves upon the 
grass of the lawn will soon mat down so closely as 
to exclude the air and so finally kill the grass. 
This may not occur except at occasional localities 
where there is the greatest accumulation, but is 
amply sufficient to destroy the beauty of the lawn. 
Tie entire velvety appearance, unbroken by any 
patches of deadened sod, is what makes a desira- 
ble lawn, which will hardly be found where the 
annual fallen leaf is left to the uncontrolled forces 
of the atmosphere. If leaves in themselves pos- 
sessed no value, there would be greater reason for 
excuse for failures to secure them, but so long as 
there is a value, their harvesting where they are 
liable to do injury should be largely indulged in. 
For a bedding for swine, horses or cattle, nothing 
can be found that will serve a better purpose than 
leaves. They are soft, and readily mix with ma- 
nure, are excellent for absorbent purposes, keeping 
animals neat and clean. When mixed with ma- 
nure and with that ploughed into the soil, they 
serve a most excellent purpose, as a divider, both 
of the manure and the soil, in the decomposition 
which takes place. Another excellent service to 
which leaves may be put is in banking cellars; 
they are clean and much preferable to earth, and 
equally as efficient when thoroughly packed, and 
require less labor in removal in the spring. Dry 
leaves may be kept an indefinalile length of time 
if eecured under cover, though their being bulky, 
is a strong objection sometimes urged against med- 
ling with them, but one which will hardly weigh 
against the advantages derived from their being 
gathered. 

Fruit in Demand. 

So far as a harvest of apples is concerned, the 
State of Connecticut was rendered’ very uneven be- 
cause of late spring frosts. In very many of the 
valleys there was not an apple, while upon higher 
ground and upon hill tops in some instances there 
was a full supply; as a consequence there is a 
reasonably active demand for apples, that has open- 
ed earlier than usual. William P. Robinson was 
in Columbia the middle of November re-packing 
apples for his brother, L. J. Robinson, in the Hart- 
ford market. The price, $150 a barrel, would 
seem to be rather low under the circumstances. 
With only a partial crop there must be an active 
demand, and however low the price may be to the 
farmer, the city consumer will derive no benefit 
from it, and hence there is a reason why farmers 
should look a little more closely to their own in- 
terests and make haste more slowly in disposing of 
their products. 

With the present facilities for information, there 
is no reason why the farmer should not know 
something regarding the condition of any and all 
crops, so far as the quantity probably produced is 
concerned, and with this knowledge he is enabled 
to govern his actions toward the markets. If there 
is an over production in any direction, it will be 
safe for him to dispose of the same at the best 
terms he can make, but if there is a short crop, he 
need have no fears of demanding a fair price, and 
holding until his terms are acceded to. I do not 
approve of affixing a price that shall be oppressive 
to the consumer; neither am I favorable to aid 
ing middlemen in their endeavors to cut both ways 
with their knives, and it is very noticeable that 
even if an article comes from the producer at a 
low rate, it carries no evidence that any favor wil! 
be shown to the consumer. 

Thick Necked Onions. 

Columbia has always grown more or less onions ; 
it has pieces of ground that have been under culti- 
vation for seventy-five years, and others for a less 
period. They have been cultivated upon all kinds 
of soil, and probably with varying success, but 
there has probably never been a year in which 
there has been such a universal complaint of a 
tendency to thick necks as has been the case this 
year. It was an old idea that onions grown upon 
new ground developed a tendency to thick necks or 
to scullions, but more recent practice has exploded 
that idea, and onions are now about as frequently 
planted upon new ground as upon old, and it is 
found that thick necks are very likely to be found 
upon old ground. It is very difficult to determine 
the real cause of this undesirable condition, be- 
cause it is liable to occur upon all varieties of soil 
and under all sorts of atmospheric conditions, and 
with various kinds of manures. Whether it could 
be arrested is an unsettled question, and yet, a re- 
sult produced by the first use of the Planet Jr. 
Wheel Hoe might be beneficial. I was using the 
hoe, and to the end of destroying some small weeds 
that were growing in the rows of onions that were 
beginning to develop bulbs, the earth was turned 
over upon the young bulbs upon each side so ef- 
fectually as to cover and destroy the weeds. Now 
whether the entire result, a speedy retining of the 
onions, was an effect of the hoeing I cannot say, 
although from its variance with results under 
other conditions I was led to believe that it was, and 
my conclusion was this, that cutting with the 
wheel hoe close to the rows of onions, and casting 
the earth about the same, had produced a shock to 
its further growth that resulted in an earlier and 
hastened refining. Now if there was any connec- 
tion whatever between the labor performed and the 
effect produced, it might furnish an important les- 
son in regard to the management of thick-necked 
onions, because earth might be thrown over the 
bulbs, and a tendency given to the thick necks to 
cure down after the ordinary manner. It ought to 
be remarked that in the case cited, the onions men- 
tioned were at that stage of growth very much like 
the thick necked. In case of sucha tendency an- 
other season, a few rows tested for trial would 
help solve the problem 

WitiiaM H, Yeomans. 

Columbia, Conn. 
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AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 





BY H. BRADFORD STEPHENS. 





Paying for Pedigree. 

He who purchases “fancy” stock does so for one 
of two reasons, which are these: Either as a spec- 
ulation, as a man buys mechandise to re-sell, or 
else as a means of improving his own herd of cat- 
tle. And fancy stock command fancy prices, and 
it cannot be contended that there is any approxi- 
mate value in the price paid. They are too fre- 
quently out of all proportion to the value of the 
animal. Fancy animals in order to bring high 
prices must possess fancy pedigrees, and it is for 
these the price is paid, and not for the animal it- 
self. It is asserted that we must estimate the value 
of the excellences that will be transmitted to a long 
line of posterity, always a very uncertain quantity 
in judging of the value of one of these fancy ani- 
mals. But the trouble is that these excellences 
are only maintained in those offspring that are 
forced and pampered to the same degree as the an- 
cestors, which are but too frequently kept in a con- 
dition of obesity that is extremely abnormal, thus 
reducing the vital forces and predisposing to dis- 
ease. I believe that there are high grades which 
will benefit a herd far more than these high-priced, 
pampered fancy animals, and they can be bought 
at a reasonable figure, but they have no pedigrees. I 
have been at sales of stock where every one present 
who was a judge of cattle would have awarded the 
palm to the grades and not to the pedigreed stock. 
Buy an animal for its own inherent value and not 
on its pedigree if you want to improve your own 
stock. The largest cattle feeder in the country 
buys only grades. 

Protection from Frost. 

An exchange says in order to protect tender 
plants from the destructive effects of hoar frost it 
is not uncommon to put papers and blankets, or 
cloths over them. These act as screens, which pre- 
vent the radiating heat from escaping ; it is reflect- 
ed back upon the plants, and the temperature is not 
reduced to the freezing point. Anything that will 
form a screen or reflecting surface will protect 
plants from hoar frost. In the vineyards of France 
and other countries the destructive effects of frost 
to the opening crop are prevented by building 
‘fifes of green wood or damp hay so as to make as 
dense a smoke as possible, which, in the absence of 
wind, it being borne in mind that frost only occurs 
in a quiet condition of the atmosphere, settle down 





over the vineyard, forming a screen which reflects 
the radiating heat. It is not the heat from the 
fires but the cloud of smoke that serves to bring 
about the end desired. It may be that growers of 
tobacco might profitably utilize and follow this 
practice. Tobacco is but too easily affected by 
frost, being a very tender plant, and large areas of 
it are frequently destroyed by early frosts. If 
slow fires were made of damp hay and green wood 
in different parts of the field so as to make a dense 
smoke that lay over the field, and if these 
“smudges” were kept up all night, they would act 
as preventives against frost. The idea is to have 
a heavy cloud of smoke overhanging the field, and 
quick fires would of course be entirely useless for 
this purpose. Under certain conditions and cir- 
cumstances these “smudges” could undoubtedly be 
uood 0 good advantage and profit. 
Feeding Values. 

Some experiments have been recently made, ac- 
cording to the London Times, as to the comparative 
value of good hay for stock. As to the result, it 
is estimated that 100 pounds of hay are equal to 
275 pounds of green Indian corn, 400 pounds of 
green clover, 442 pounds of rye straw, 360 pounds 
of wheat straw, 164 pounds of oat straw, 180 
pounds of barley straw, 153 pounds of pea straw, 
200 pounds of buckwheat straw, 300 pounds of 
dried corn stalks, 175 pounds of raw potatoes, 504 
pounds of turnips, 300 pounds of carrots, 54 pounds 
of rye, 46 pounds of wheat, 59 pounds of oats, 45 
pounds of mixed peas and beans, 64 pounds of 
buckwheat, 57 pounds of Indian corn, 68 pounds of 
acorns, 105 pounds of wheat bran, 167 pounds of 
wheat, pea and oat chaff, 179 pounds of mixed rye 
and barley, 54 pounds of linseed, or 339 pounds of 
mangel wurzel. From time to time we read such 
statements as the above, which may be interesting, 
but are not valuable. Years ago the French savan 
Boussingault, published statements of a similar 
import, and I am strongly of the opinion that hay 
was of much the same composition then as now ; 
yet different values are from time to time placed 
upon it, and in all these tables no estimate is placed, 
or rather no allowance is made for the amount of 
indigestible material, which varies considerably in 
one crop from that in another. These tables do 
nothing more than approximate values. 

Grades or Full Bloods. 

It-may be considered heterodox, but I like and de- 
sire to place on record my opinion that the breed- 
ing that las been followed to develope Shorthorns, 
Herefords, Jerseys and others has been carried to 
an extreme, so that many of the strains consist of 
animals that are as delicate as hot house plants. 
The cattle I see at fairs, that generally please me 
the most, are the grade cattle, and I think grade 
cattle will make a better showing and record, year 
in and year out, on the average farm than will the 
finely bred cattle. Blood will tell, there is no doubt 
about that, and there is also no doubt that exces- 
sive in-breeding, and too assiduous pampering will 
give an impaired animal, no matter how good the 
blood. 

Curing Meats. 

The great fault of American bacon and hams is 
that they are not properly nor sufficiently cured. 
Too little care is taken and too little time is given 
to the process. Every epicure knows the reputa- 
tion of a Westphalia and of a Yorkshire ham. 
And the taste is equal to the reputation. This is 
due fully as much to proper feeding of the hog as 
it is to the proper curing of the meat. Corn fed 
pork can never make the finest of hams; peas or 
barley make a firmer and better meat than corn, 
which makes a very wasteful one. There is a for- 
tune in store for some curer of meats who will take 
pains to procure properly and well fattened meats, 
and cure them in a thorough and wholesome man- 
ner, and maintain constantly a high grade of man- 
ufacture. The margin of profit. is large—people 
want good bacon and good ham, and yet they do 
not get it. There is plenty and to spare of medium 
quality of all supplies in the market at all times. 

The Colorado beetle has at last met with its 
match, and as may be supposed, it is in New Jer- 
sey, where a parasitic grub has thinned them off 
rapidly, If the New Jersey mosquito could only 
be prevailed upon to make war upon the potato 
bug, the latter’s days would be numbered in the 
land. 
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SCABBY POTATOES. 





I have noticed several articles in the New Eno- 
LAND FarMER, in reference to “potato 
Farmers in this section have been troubled with 
this disease very much. I do not profess to know 
the cause of the scab, but think it is owing more to 
the condition of the soil than to any worm or grub 
eating the surface of the potato. I have grown 
potatoes that have been badly destroyed by the 
white grub, and injured by the wire-worm, without 
a sign of the scab; and I have had them rendered 
unfit for table use by the scab, while I could not 
detect the appearance of a single grub or worm. 
Last year, I planted some Beauty of Hebron in my 
garden, which had been highly manured with barn 
yard manure for several years, and on which pota- 
toes had been grown for some years previous, and 
there was no sign of the scab, while just over the 
fence, on land that had not grown potatoes for at 
least ten years, I planted from the same kind of 
seed, and manured in the bill, and they were com- 
pletely covered with the scab. This year, I planted 
the same piece in the garden, using the scabby 
seed, and they were considerably injured by the 
scab, while I planted more of the scabby seed on 
some new, loamy land, using fertilizer in the hill, 
and found no trace whatever of the scab. 

On another piece, I drew out a pile of manure in 
the winter, planted the piece to Snowflakes, and 
spread the manure on the potatoes after planting, 
using a commercial fertilizer in the hill. The grub 
injured the crop some, and the rust struck the tops 
before they were ripe. 
the scab, excepting within about ten feet of the 
manure pile, where an excess of manure had been 
applied, and there I found quite a number injured 
by it. This looks as though the excess of manure 
caused it; and still some of the best crops of pota- 
toes in this section have been raised by using a 
liberal, and I might say, almost an excessive sup- 


scab.” 


ply of manure in the hill, both under and on top of 


the seed, in some cases applied directly to the seed. 
I think that your suggestion in the issue of the 
Farmer of Noy. 22, upon this subject, “to have a 
few private experiment stations next summer,” 
isnot a bad one. Let the farmer plant a small piece 
in different ways, and try his best to grow scabby 
potatoes, and perhaps we may discover the secret. 
Perhaps if you will kindly jog his memory at 
planting time, through the New ENGLAND Far- 
MER, he will not “forget it when the time comes.” 
Alburgh, Vt., Nov. 24, 1884. H. L. 8. 





FRANKLIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Commercial Fertilizers. 





The Franklin Farmers’ Club met Nov. 22 
with John W. Richardson of North Franklin, 
and discussed the question, ‘‘Can Farmers af- 
ford to make Commercial Fertilizers the basis 
of their operations ?” From the Woonsocket 
Patriot's report we make the following ex- 
tract :— 

In opening the subject Mr. Richardson said 
his situation at the present time, in the midst 
of the canning season, was well known, and 
his time was so fully occupied that he could 
give no essay. He supposed the word ‘‘far- 
mers” was to designate those who cultivate 
the land scientifically and raise good crops, 
and not those who take from the land all they 
can get and give back as little as possible. 
From his own experience and observation he 
should not want to undertake to make fertili- 
zers the basis of his observations. He had 
found that he had produced richer crops with 

ood stable manure than with commercial fer- 
tilizers, but how much depended on the qual- 
ity of the latter, and the exercise of judgment 
in their use, he could not say. Farmers 
should get their crops from the manure made 
on the eo. Many have little money to buy 
commercial fertilizers, and, after the pur- 
chase of them, in case of a partial failure of the 
crop, the want of the money paid out causes se- 
rious embarrassment. In case of drought they 
fail to get the same benefit from commercial 
fertilizers as from stable manure, which is re- 
tained in the soil better and shows better ef- 
fects. Some men may be chemists enough to 
know just the chemical parts needed in the 
land, and just how to apply them, and to 
make fertilizers profitable, but Mr. Richardson 
did not consider himself well posted enough 
to do this. We know that commercial fertil- 
izers ought, in certain cases, to give certain 
results, and that they do not. It may be that 
the manufacturers are no more honest than 
other men, and that the article is not always 
made according to the formula. But stable 


wr, Mp cap pgnes time. 


With it we get in grass, and 


I found no indications of 





ass is the basis of all farm operations. 

Jommercial fertilizers are good for special 
objects—to start crops where you are depend- 
ing on present effects. Ground bone is the 
ores of them, except wood ashes, which 
are difficult to obtain in large quantities. 

Mr. C. M. Allen believed that on land well 
manured, which failed to produce a good crop 
the first year, if allowed to lie fallow, the ma- 
nure would be lost in a great measure. Mr. 
Richardson thought it would depend on the 
kind of land; if it was heavy soil, the manure 
would retain its virtue for a long time, but 
perhaps in light soil it might be lost much 
sooner. Mr. Morse asked if a farmer could 
afford to make either stable manure or com- 
mercial fertilizers a basis of operations if he 
had to buy it all? Mr. Richardson thought 
he should not wish to attempt farming under 
such conditions and expect to make a living. 

Mr. A, A. Fletcher said he believed com- 

mercial fertilizer was sold to the farmers un- 
der false pretences—that it was claimed by 
the manufacturers that a certain quantity 
would accemplish more than it could really 
do, and that a much larger amount was re 
quired for certain results than the farmers 
were led to expect. He believed it would, in 
the end, result in d eto the manufactur- 
ers. The farmer who doponds on comme*cial 
fertilizers for his crops, and sells his stable 
manure, will run straight into the poor house. 
Mr. Richardson said he once used some fish 
pomace and had a good crop, but could get 
nothing from the ground afterward. He be- 
lieved that it impoverished the land in some 
way. 
Mr. Morse believed he could raise corn 
cheaper with commercial fertilizers than with 
stable manure. With half a ton of fertilizer, 
he produced 2000 cans of corn, and good 
grass on the land afterward. On one field he 
put $26 worth of fertilizer and took $53 worth 
of corn. Never put manure on the field, but 
seeded grass among the corn, and had good 
crops since, putting on 500 pounds of fertili- 
zer each year. It is not safe to depend on 
partial fertilizers for crops. A field planted 
too thick, so that the crop was not a good 
one, gave $45 worth of corn, with an expen- 
diture of $34 for fertilizer. 

Mr. Richardson thought if we would reduce 
stable manure as fine as the commercial fertil- 
izer, we should have as good results from less 
manure. He believed, in many experiments, 
where fertilizers do the best, that the stable 
manure is put on in big lumps, and so does not 
show what it would if properly prepared. 

Mr. Nason spoke of the large results ob- 
tained in competition for prizes offered by the 
Stockbridge Fertilizer Company. Mr. Morse 
said he did not value highly results of that 
kind, because the best plats of land were se- 
lected, and it might be possible to get the 
crop from what was put on the year before. 
The proper way was to take an old pasture 
and compare the results with manure with 
those with commercial fertilizers. 





DAIRY PERPLEXITIES. 


A North Auburn Me., man has started a 
new butter factory, and this is the way the 
Lewiston Journal gives the history of it : 


A young married man and his wife put up 
the milk for a churning a few days ago, and 
he started to make butter. He churned at 
first, leisurely talking the thing over with his 
wife, looking at the frothing milk occasion- 
ally, and then churning again. He expected 
every minute that the butter would come, but 
it kept hanging off, as butter will in the best 
of churns, sometimes never coming. He be- 
gan to get impatient. He churned until his 
suspenders chafed his back, and then he pulled 
off his coat and loosened them. He churned 
until he raised a water blister as big as a 
banana peel right in the middle of his band. 
He churned until he got mad and dropped the 
‘‘dod-rotted” churn handle, declaring by the 
jumping Peter that he wouldn’t churn away 
ten dollars in day wages for a pound of but- 
ter. Then the patient wife took up the churn 
dasher that the husband had laid en. She 
churned and kept churning until she gave it 
up. Then her a at her solicitation car- 
ried the churn and the whole business over to 
the mill near by, in which he is employed. 
Over at the mill he fixed up a machine for 
churning the thing by water, and he set the 
milk to frothing again. It frothed and froth- 
ed all day, and when he went home at night 
he left it frothing, with the hope that by 
morning it might be either all butter or all 
froth. In the night he heard a tremendous 
pounding outside. ‘Say !” said a voice, ‘‘did 
you know that the mill was running?” The 
churn and the water had made such a racket 
in the still night that it had alarmed the neigh- 
bors. The owner of the churn only yelled 
back: ‘*Yes, I did. Darn the mill!” and he 
went back to bed with cold feet and a cold in 
his head. At about twelve he was roused 
out of bed again by a fearful noise, and some 
one at the door was yelling: ‘‘Say, there! 
your old mill has got loose and is running !” 

He went to the window and warned the 
man off and asked him if it was any of his 
business if it was running and what he was up 
for at night disturbing decent people. Long 
before daylight he was roused out by a boy 
whose father had sent him over to tell him 
that the mill was running. He got up and 
went over. The milk was frothing, but was 
just as pretty milk as ever. It was evident 
that it could never be butter if churned for- 
ever. Some one advised him to take it home 
and ask his wife to warm it. The end of the 
churning came when the milk having been for 
a moment forgotten was found boiling on the 
stove, and now North Auburn, that always 
relishes a joke, laughs and grows fat over its 
new butter factory. 





MISTAKES IN BREEDING. 





The number of years which the horse occu- 
pies in coming to maturity, the many casual- 
ties to which he is liable, and the lamentable 
manner in which the fond hopes of many a 
breeder are disappointed when a favorite ar- 
rives at a salable age, have combined to ren- 
der the breeding of horses for profit anything 
but a successful employment. The disap- 
pointments and loss of breeders are generaHy 
to be traced to a want of judgment and due 
consideration in themselves, rather than to the 
absence of remunerative prices and public en- 
couragement. Good horses of any descrip- 
tion always have, and will, command good 
and remunerative prices for the risk and 
trouble attendant on their breeding and rear- 
ing; and if breeders would only bear in mind 
that ‘‘like produces like,” and breed from 
none but sound and perfect animals, with a 
due regard to the description of horse to be 
produced, the world would no longer be fill- 
ed with diseased and mongrel nondescripts, 
yclept horses, devouring daily twice the value 
of their earnings. 

The very diseases and infirmities of mares 
are not unfrequently the cause of their —. 
selected to breed from. A man is possesse 
of a mare incapable of earning an honest liveli- 
hood. Rest, or summer's run is necessary, 
and that this may not be lost, she is put to the 
nearest horse, in order that she may have an 
opportunity of a down to posterity her 
own worthlessness, and perpetuating her own- 
er’s misfortune in the possession of such a 
breed. False econcmy—foolish and fatal de- 
lusion! The unfortunate breeder perseveres 
with his principle of ‘‘like producing like,” 
from one generation to another, until worn 
out, in pocket or in patience, he gives it u 
as a bad affair, and declares there is no profit 
attending the breeding of horses. 





How a Cet. 1s Firtep witn Honry.— 
Dr. C. Spencer says, in Indiana Farmer: In 
my omy hive one cell was built against 
the glass, and that afforded an excellent op- 
portunity of seeing how bees deposit honey in 
the cell. First, a bee deposited a thin coat- 
ing of honey upon the base of the cell, mak- 
ing a sort of varnish, as it were, to the base 
of the cell. The next bee that came with 
honey, raised up the lower edge of this film of 
honey and forced its honey beneath; the next 
bee did the same, and this film acted as a kind 
of diaphragm, keeping the honey in the cell. 
When the cell is full enough to be sealed, the 
bees commence contracting the opening with 
wax, until there is only a s hole left in 
the centre, when they to take one little 
flake of wax and it down over the open- 
ing. At any time during the process of filli 
the cell, the honey could be withdrawn with a 
hypodermic syringe, and the ‘‘diaphragm” left 
hanging in the cell. 





—The statistical account of the production of 
wool throughout the civilized world shows that in 
the year 1830 it was 320,000,000 pounds, in 1871 it 
was nearly 2,000,000,000, while in 1883 in the Uni- 
ted States alone the production of wool was 320,- 
000,000, or as much as was produced in the whole 
world in 1830, 
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[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK] 

Prof. D. P. Penhallow of McGill College, Mon- 
treal, followed the discussion of sewage with a 
paper on “Plants in their Relation to Disease,” 
treating particularly upon such diseases as peach 
yellows, pear blight, mildew, &c.; a paper very 
suggestive of what farmers ought to know, but not 
attempting to answer all questions about diseases 
in plants that might be asked. The investigations 
by Dr. Goessmann in feeding peach trees and grape 
vines for special purposes, were referred to, where 
it had been shown that feeding potash in excess 
had improved the health of the plants, and changed 
the quality of the fruit. He believed that disease 
in trees is often caused by poverty in the soil, the 
plant food being taken up by the plant faster than 
it is supplied by the soil or manures applied. On 
the other hand, excessive cultivation may tend to 
weaken the powers of the plant to resist disease. 
This is especially true when nitrogenous manures 
are used, that force an abundant growth of leaf and 
wood. 

An excess of mineral food or a deficiency of nitro- 
gen, may produce a tendency to premature ripen- 
ing. When a plant is attacked by parasitic dis- 
eases it becomes a struggle between the two for ex- 
istence, and the one with the best constitution will 
usually come out ahead. The peach yellows may 
be propagated in the nursery, and cultivators 
should be on their guard, and should be able to de- 
tect it in its earliest stages. In the diseased peach 
wood there is an excess of starch, which is con- 
verted into oil as the ripening process proceeds. 
Premature ripening is a sure indication of disease, 
and when noticed, treatment should follow imme- 
diately. In treating diseased trees, it should be 
our aim to invigorate rather than to stimulate 
them. Lime, potash, and other caustic 
used for destroying insect or parasitic life, should 
be applied with much caution, otherwise they may 
prove worse than the disease. The Professor 
would not expect every farmer to be thoroughly 
versed in botany or the diseases of plants, more 
than he would expect every farmer to be a thor- 
ough veterinarian or physician, but farmers should 
know enough about plants and their needs, to be 
able to treat them according to methods prescribed 
by those who make plant life a specialty. A di- 
vision of labor here is advisable as in other depart- 
ments of industry. 

In reply to questions, the Professor said that not 
much is positively known concerning pear blight, 
but he hoped we have some light on the subject. 
He would treat a pear orchard with phosphates for 
invigorating, and apply sulphate of potash as a spe- 
cial fertilizer. The disease in blighted trees is 
operating long before we see the dead branches. 
By close observation, black spots may be seen on 
the bark of limbs or trunk, long before the limbs 
die. In some cases, as on very vigorous trees, the 
spots may not penetrate, involve the inner live 
bark, and the new growth may go on while the 
outer bark is shed. If the tree is weak, the disease 
may overpower growth. The struggle between 
healthy growth and disease is constant, but nature 
surrounds her subjects with innumerable guards 
for their preservation ; were it otherwise, the world 
would have been lifeless long ago. 


substances 





EVENING. 

“Hindrances to Successful Farming,” was the 
subject of the lecture by Hon. James S. Grinnell of 
Greenfield, the first evening of the convention. 
Whether a farmer considers himself successful or 
not, depends upon the construction he puts upon 
the term. When a farm is looking well, the build- 
ings neatly kept and painted, the fences in repair, 
and the crops abundant, the farm is usually pay- 
ing. But when mismanagement, waste and loss 
are the rule, it is safe to predict failure. The far- 
mer’s difficulties are not few. How to select a 
farm, what breeds of animals to keep, how best to 
feed and handle them, how to prepare composts, to 
use fertilizers, whether to follow mixed or special 
farming, and what crops to raise; these are ques- 
tions that are difficult to answer, and if unwisely 
judged, and carelessly practised, are hindrances to 
successful farming, and present difficulties that 
must be overcome by hard labor, study and experi- 
ence. Want of education, lack of system in keep- 
ing accounts so as to know the cost, and profits or 
losses on crops, animals and improvements, are 
serious difficulties to many. We measure too 
much by guess, whether it be acres, manure, labor 
or crops. Our experiments are often unworthy the 
name. He could see no reason why farm book- 
keeping should not be taught in our 
schools. 


common 


Debt is one of the greatest of hindrances to many 
young farmers, who pay too high a price, or who 
take the old homestead with too many incum- 
brances. It breaks a farmer's spirit, causing him 
to grow gloomy, cross, or despondent. Many have 
too much land, and grow too small crops. Much 
land and little labor is the rule in this country, 
while in Europe, it is little land and much labor, 


which pays fur better. The only bright side to 
tobacco raising i: Massachusetts, is the high con- 
dition required, aad the large crops of grass that 


will grow on land fitted for tobacco. It needs no 
figuring to prove that a given yield will bring more 
profit if taken from a single acre than if spread 
over five acres. 

The average yield of hay in the State is only 
about one ton per acre, while Mr. Lilly of Florence, 
cut seventy-six tons in a single year, from twelve 
acres, using fifty cartloads of compost per acre, to 
produce it, which the boys spread by mistaking 
orders. Yet this land produced heavy crops for a 
dozen years, and paid much better than if it had 
been spread four times as thin. Good farmers get 
seventy-five bushels of corn per acre, while the 
average is only thirty-five bushels. The large crops 
pay the best, and many times the only profit. 
Poor pasture land should be given up to wood, and 
better land be improved by clearing off bushes, and 
by spreading plaster and ashes where these will in- 
crease the growth. He spoke in the highest terms 
of orchard grass for pasture. Sheep should be 
kept as a means of improving pastures, and the 
dogs kept from injuring them. Woodland should 
be guarded and encouraged in its growth as an aid 
to the success of the farmer. Fires are a great 
hindrance to wood growth, and more stringent 
measures should be taken for its protection. Great 
waste and loss are sustained by cutting wood and 
timber at wrong seasons. They are worth double 
if cut in the fall instead of spring. 

No farmer should be so cruel to his family as to 
provide only green wood for the fires. A farmer 
burning twenty cords of green wood has his fire 
partially quenched by thirteen tons, or eighty bar- 
rels of water, which his wife must lift in the wood 
she burns. Surplus fences are a costly hindrance 
to successful farming. The standing fences of 
the State have cost 23,000,000 dollars, and the 
yearly cost of repairs is a half million dollars. 
None are needed to divide tillage land, and none re- 
quired along the highway. Barbed wire he be- 
lieves is the coming fence for pastures. It is cheap 
and effective, durable, and harbors neither insects, 
animals nor weeds. It is not specially dangerous, 
and that 800,000 miles of it are in use in this coun- 
try shows that it is rapidly growing in favor. Soil- 
ing was strongly recommended as being better for 
cows, land and owner. A stall-fed cow makes a 
large amount of manure that would be wasted if 
dropped in our old meadow pastures. Cutting hay 
late after it is over ripe; letting it lie out in bad 
weather; growing weeds and bushes in improved 
land; the use of poor seeds and the injury from 
insects are all sources of injury, and are hindrances 
to successful farming. High culture, rotation of 
crops, and close attention to details will remove 
many of the hindrances. There is not so much 
poetry in practical farming as some of the poets 
would have us believe. The milkmaid is no longer 
a sweet, lovely girl, but she is freckled, wears high 
colored blouse and overalls, and her name is Pat- 
rick. Farmers should not let their wives make 
butter in addition to all their other cares and bur- 
dens. Many farmers’ wives have been killed by 
the husbands’ greed or their own ambition. To their 
wives many farmers owe most of their success, and 
he who lets his wife lose her health allows the 
greatest possible hindrance to successful farming. 

Werpnespay Mornina. 


In the absence of Dr. Billings, who is investiga- 
ting animal diseases in Europe, the paper announc- 
ed to be given by him on “Enzootic Abortion” in 
cows was read by the Secretary. The paper con- 
tained many reports of investigations to discover 
the cause of this disease, particularly those pub- 
lished in the New York State Agricultural Trans- 
actions, but as the Docter stated in the outset that 
the farmer knows as much of the cause of the dis- 
ease as the veterinarian, and he knows but little, 
the audience gained but little practical satisfaction 
from its reading. Dr. Billings claims enzootic 
abortion as an infectious, but not a contagious dis- 
ease. All accidental cases should be isolated at 
once before they infect other cows. He believes 





the State should take hold of the question, and 
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make such experiments as shall determine both the 
cause and a cure. 
Forestry. 

The importance of tree planting, particularly on 
abandoned lands, was well set forth by Mr. A. F, 
Slade of Somerset. It is true that much of our 
land is coming into wood spontaneously, but it 
would pay to help nature in this work. The peo- 
ple of some of the European countries make a 
practice of planting two trees for each one cut 
down. There are thousands of acres in Massachu- 
setts that pay little or no profit now, that would soon 
be valuable if planted to white pines. Soft wood, 
like poplar, is coming in demand for paper, and 
there is some prospect that paper will largely take 
the place of both wood and iron in the arts. Oaks 
and chestnuts are also well worthy of culture in 
lands suited to their growth. Many detailed state- 
ments were given by the speaker, showing the prof- 
its from the planting of pines, from four to six per 
cent interest being realized in many cases. Some 
have failed from too thin planting, as trees, while 
young, need to be near each other for mutual pro- 
tection from winds. Better plant thickly, and af- 
terwards thin out. Scattering trees have too many 
side branches in proportion to the trunk. It pays 
to prepare land for trees by ploughing trenches in 
the fall, and then to cultivate a year or two after 
setting, to give the young trees a vigorous start. 
For rocky land, the black walnut is well adapted, 
and is a most valuable tree. ‘The ash is also valua- 
ble for wagon stuff, and the thinnings sell well for 
barrel hoops. The ailanthus is a good tree to plant 
along the coast, and for this purpose its merits 
should be better known. It was once planted ex- 
tensively in our cities, but became unpopular after 
coming to the blooming age, on account of its sick- 
ish smelling flowers, and disagreeable pollen. 
This characteristic does not injure it as a forest 
tree; the wood is heavy, durable and takes a good 
polish. It also sprouts readily when cut. 

Col. W. H. Wilson lead in the discussion which 
followed the reading of Mr. Slade’s paper. He 
said that forest tree planting is a business that is 
= aatt nr forests are the 
very best storage places for pure water for supply- 
ing towns and cities. There are many abandoned 
farms that could be bought for three dollars per 
acre, that would pay well if planted to forest trees. 
But the trees must not be planted as we ram a wad 
intoa gun. The soil should be loosened by the 
plough in the rows before setting, and cultivation 
afterwards kept up till the trees are well under 
way. Select trees whose thinnings will be of val- 
ue. The black walnut is worth five times as much 
at one hundred years of age as at fifty years, as the 
heart wood needs age to ripen it, after it attains 
It is far better to grow piano lumber, 


we ooend ana 


its full size. 
than box boards. 
account of its straight, even growth, making excel- 
lent hewing timber. The Duke of Athol, in Scot- 
land, planted from one to two million larch trees 
per year, and added immensely to the value of his 
The Russian mulberry was 


The larch is a valuable tree on 


great estate thereby. 
also recommended for its wood and fruit. 

J. M. Manning spoke a good word for the catal- 
pa, which is being set so largely at the West, for 
railroad ties, for which purpose it is very valuable. 
Evergreens may be planted from early spring to 
late in June, if the roots are not allowed to get dry. 
Most forest trees do best when planted in nursery 
rows when young, and should be transplanted 
every second year till planted out; this increases 
the fibrous roots and renders them hardy. He has 
laid boards in the rows to keep the roots from run- 
ning deep into the soil. 


Mr. Cushman of Lakeville, urged the planting of 


white birches among pines, to protect them and to 
force the growth upward, and remove the necessity 
of trimming. 

O. B. Hadwen recommended the European larch 
for more general planting. He twenty 
timber sticks thirty feet long for his barn, that 
would hew eight by ten inches; he could not find 
them in any lumber yard, and expected to have to 
order them sawed at great expense; but on looking 
at a row of larches, twenty-six years planted, he 
found he had them in his own yard, and by cutting 
alternate trees, had enough left to stand. 


wanted 


APTERNOON. 
The afternoon of Wednesday was devoted to cat- 
tle husbandry. Mr. Wm. R. Sessions of Hamp- 
den treated upon the merits of the Shorthorns, giv- 


ing the history of the breed from the beginning of 


the eighteenth century. Mr. Sessions is a success- 
ful breeder of Shorthorns, and believes them well 
adapted to the wants of intelligent farmers of Mas- 
sachusetts. When first into the State 
too many of our farmers kept all their cattle poor- 
ly, forcing them to get their living from poor pas- 
tures in summer, and from the roughest of food in 
winter. Of course under such treatment the Short- 
horn did not answer the expectation. In England 
the Shorthorns have become the cattle of the coun- 
try, with which to pay rents and furnish beef suit- 
ed to the demands of the English lords. Kentucky 
farmers long ago saw their fortunes in them, but 
as milk is not much wanted in that State except 
for raising calves, the milking qualities of the 
Shorthorn have been overlooked and the breed has 
become more distinctly a beef breed. But there 
are few better milkers than the Shorthorns have 
been when bred for dairy purposes. Many records 
were read by the speaker showing that they have 
given thirty quarts and upwards per day, and have 


introduced 


mede twenty pounds or more of butter per week. 
That the breed is still among the most popular in 
Europe is indicated by a recent purchase of a large 
number of young bulls by the farmers of Belgium 
for improving their dairy and beef herds. 

The British farmers have anchored to the Short- 
horn, and it is the breed of the country. Not all, 
however, are found the herd books; 
indeed many of the best herds in the country are 
not recorded, bred by farmers 
wholly for practical use, and not for sale as breed- 
ers. Massachusetts farmers who will feed cattle 


recorded in 


being common 


as cattle should be fed for profit, can well afford to 
adopt this breed whether they select from herd 
book stock or from unrecorded herds. The Dar- 
lingtons of Pennsylvania, whose butter has won a 
high reputation, keep grade Shorthorns chiefly, and 
find money in them. They feed well, turn often, 
and get enough for a fat cow to nearly pay for one 
fresh in milk. 

Raising Shorthorn steers will also pay well, when 
one is so situated that dairying cannot be conve- 
niently carried on. A farmer, who has gained a 
reputation for raising good Shorthorn steers, has a 
standing offer of six cents per pound, live weight, 
for all the well matched and well trained pairs he 
may produce. He, however, usually does even 
better than that. 

The calves can be grown rapidly when fed skim- 
med milk and oats or other dry feed. A pair of 
three-year-olds that had done his farm work had 
gained 700 pounds in a year, had increased from 
2800 Ibs. to 3500 Ibs. If our Massachusetts far- 
mers had earlier learned to feed their cattle well, 
he doubted not that our farms would long ago 
have been stocked with Shorthorns, in which event 
our State would have been far richer than it is. 
England, with a territory scarcely larger the State 
of New York, supports twenty-five million people, 
and does it largely by giving special attention to 
feeding animals for food. 

The next paper, on stock husbandry and polled 
cattle, was read by A. W. Cheever, an extract from 
which has already been published in the columns of 
the Farmer. The question of horns or no horns 
drew out a lively discussion, in which many took 
part. Maj. Alvord said that the horns can be bred 
off from all our pure bred stock without changing 
their characteristics otherwise, except to make them 
more quiet and safe to handle. His father-in-law 
had bred them off from a fine herd of pure Devons 
in Virginia, by cutting out the little rudimentary 
horns from the calves’ heads while young. It is as 
simple an operation as docking a lamb’s tail, and 
after a few generations, the calves will mostly come 
without the horns. The horns are not only useless, 
but are a decided nuisance, and they are only retain- 
ed because it has been the fashion to retain them. 
But it is a very foolish fashion. 

J. W. Pierce stated that he had been for a few 
years past breeding polled cattle from stock pur- 
chased from Mr. Cheever’s herd, and had found 
them not only among his best cows for the dairy, 
but specially desirable for their quiet, peaceful dis- 
positions. They can be penned like sheep or swine, 
and there is no danger of their injuring each other 
or their attendants. As many will drink together at 
atub as can crowd around it, while only one horned 
cow can drink at atime. In cold weather when he 
is in a hurry to finish watering and get his cattle in 

he barn again, this is an item of no small impor- 
tance. 

Mr. LL. Cragin of the Cragin Cattle Ranch in 
the Indian Territory, gave his experience with 
polled Angus bulls imported to cross upon the 
Texas and other native cattle of the plains. The 
Angus herd not only proved themselves far supe- 
rior as beef producers, but were hardier, more 
peaceable and less liable to accidents. The native 
cattle with their long, sharp horns, are terrible 
fighters, and a large per cent of losses annually oc- 
cur from injuries by horns, while among the polls 
there are no losses from this cause. The polled 
bulls mind their own business, and their calves are 
very largely without horns. A few crosses only 
are required to breed off the horns, and greatly im- 
prove the breed as beef producers. 

Secretary Russell stated that all the domesticated 
breeds of sheep formerly had horns, but breeders 
finding horns a nuisance, had bred them off, till 
now the Merino is about the only sheep retaining 
them, and they are only upon the heads of the 
males. Breeding off horns is not a difficult matter, 
and the subject should receive the attention of all 
cattle breeders. 

Mr. Sessions thought the Shorthorns were natu- 
rally quiet enough already, though an ugly animal 
let in among them might be able to excite them to 
mischief. If horned cattle are treated well, they 
will be much more peaceable than if treated other- 
wise. 

Mr. A. A. Smith asked if removing the horns 
from all the breeds would materially change the 
disposition, and was told in reply by the essayist 
that the change would be as marked as if ail the 
dirk knives and fireams were removed from a com- 
munity where custom had made them common. 





The possession of a weapon of offence or defence, 
is a standing temptation to its use, even on slight 
provocation. 

EVENING. 


The lecture of Secretary Russell in the evening 
of the second day, on “The Climatology of Massa- 
chusetts,” was a most charming one to those who 
listened, but not one that any report can do justice 
to. Numerous quotations from the poets, descrip- 
tive of New England climate, history and people, 
were given, but the lecturer’s prose is not excelled 
by any measured rhyme. During some of the cold 
winter storms he had sometimes almost doubted if 
our climate is suited to the habitation of man; but 
when June arrives in all her glory, the compensa- 
tion is complete. Our summer is very short, but 
still it is well worth living in, and living for. There 
is nothing like our New England climate anywhere 
else. Our winter rules the year nine months, but 
the two to three months of corn weather, make up 
for it all. We have better days in summer than 
are known in the tropics, and our fruits and vege- 
tables take ona flavor that is impossible in the 
continuous mild climate of more southern lati- 
tudes. The common belief that a northern climate 
makes conquerors, he thinks needs a little modifi- 
cation. A northern country fails to be overcome 
and captured by southern peoples, not wholly be- 
cause the latter are weaker, but partly because a 
northern country, with its long, cold winters, has 
little attraction for invaders. The Scots and the 
Swiss, hold their land by sufferance, while Italy 
has been repeatedly overrun by armed immigra- 
tion. 

Our ancestors knew little, and thought little, of 
climate when they came to this country. They 
came here for freedom ; not to find a better climate 
than they left in the Old World. When the weath- 
er was pleasant, they were charmed with it; and 
they wrote beautiful letters home, descriptive of 
the beauties of the country; but when cold and 
storm ruled, they bore their discomforts and home- 
sickness as best they might. 

Massachusetts apples are now the foreign luxury 
of European countries, and the demand for them is 
incr@asing. Massachusetts is the home of Horti- 
culture and Pomology. Our gardens surpass, in 
their wealth of variety and luxuriance, those of 
warmer climates, everything being produced in 
them that can be perfected in ninety days. 

Corn, tobacco and tomatoes are children of the 
Sun. The corn plant, that bantling of the Savage, 
unknown to our forefathers, is, in our climate, be- 
coming more and more important every day of the 
existence of man on this planet. Its annual yield 
has reached eighteen hundred million bushels. An 
amazing quantity, requiring figures used to meas- 
ure the distance to the fixed stars. 

As many of the audience were desirous of leav- 
ing on the early evening train, the speaker’s time 
was limited, and the lecture was cut short, much to 
the disappointment of those who remained. 

The remaining part of the evening was devoted 
to the discussion of Mr. Slade’s paper on ‘Forest 
Tree Planting.” 





THURSDAY MORNING. 


| The closing lecture of the course was delivered 
| this morning by Mr. A. C, Hawkins, of Lancaster, 
| on the subject of “Practical Poultry-Keeping for 
Farmers,” and proved one of the specially interest- 
| ing lectures of the course. 
At the present time, said the speaker, when farm- 
| ers are complaining of the low price of farm pro- 
ducts, milk, pork, cabbage, eic., that these cost 
| more than they will sell for, it is a good time to 
give a little attention to poultry. If hens were well 

tended, as we tend our other animals, and our field 
crops, they would certainly pay. He would not 
| claim that all farmers can make the large profits, 

three to six dollars per head, that some have claimed 
to make from their fancy stock, but he believed 
that good fowls, well cared for in every way, 
would pay two dollars per year, and that is a good 
return on the investment. 

In many cases old buildings not otherwise occu 
vied, may be used, and thus save the expense of 


1 
building anew. 
floor surface should be allowed for each fow! kept. 
For 100 hens a building eighty feet long by 
twelve feet wide, divided into four rooms, will give 
them good accommodations, and should not cost 
for material, over $70. The labor can be done by 
any farmer handy with tools. For a foundation, 
set chestnut or cedar posts in the ground three feet, 
and ten feet apart, and saw them off level, six 
inches above the ground. Have the building face 
south or southeast, and if the land slopes towards 
the sun, all the better. On the stub posts spike 
2x6 inch spruce plank for sills. Over the posts 
set 3x4 spruce studs, seven feet long for the front, 
and four feet for the back, setting extra ones in 
front to receive the windows, one to each ten-foot 
space. Plates of 2x4 are then to be spiked upon 
the ends of the studding. Board all round with 
dry, matched spruce boards. The rafters should 
be 2x6 inches, laid two feet apart, and covered 
with hemlock boards. The roof and back are then 
to be covered with tarred paper held in place by 
laths nailed ten inches apart. Two coats of coal tar 
will make the paper water proof. Four ventilators 
six inches square in the roof will give sufficient 
circulation of air during the coldest weather. The 
front and ends may be battened over the cracks 
and whitewashed or painted. The inside partitions 
should be of boards two feet, to keep the cocks 
from fighting. Above the boards wire netting or 
slats should be used. A door in the front end of 
each partition will allow passing from one room to 
another while attending to the poultry. In the 
rear a platform two feet wide is to be placed twenty 
inches above the ground, over which 2x3 spruce 
joists, rounded at the upper corners, are to be fast- 
ened eight inches above the platform for roosts. 
| Under the platform the nests are to be placed, the 
bottom to be a board fourteen inches wide with 
| sides six inches. Partitions a foot apart, and 
| eighteen inches high, divide the space off into nests 
12x14 inches. A  five-inch board nailed to the 
upper front of the partitions with an eight-inch 
board hinged to it, makes the nest accessible for 
taking out the eggs, but hides the birds while on 
the nests, which they reach from the rear side. 
The row of nests may be whole or cut in two, that 
it may be more easily removed for cleaning and 
whitewashing. The floor should be of coarse 
sand, to give warmth and dryness. Small yards 
in front for enclosing the fowls, should be provided, 
and also trees for shade. 





Mr. Hawkins is not a believer in incubators, 
other than the natural ones. A sitting hen has not 
yet been outdone by art. Incubators are worth 
more to sell than to use. The Plymouth Rocks 
were considered among the best for farmers, but 
the Wyandottes are a fashionable fowl! at the pres- 
ent time, aud he believed a good one. He would 
feed three times a day in winter, and twice in sum- 
mer, when the fowls can run out part of the time. 
The first feed in the morning should be a soft mash, 
composed of ground feed, corn meal, oats, meat 
and vegetables. Clover rowen cut fine and steamed, 
should be given occasionally, and will be eaten 
with a relish after the hens become accustomed to 
it. At night, give whole grain, scattering it where 
the hens will have to scratch for it. Clean water 
or skimmed milk should be in the drinking vessels 
constantly. Eggs hatch best when hens run at 
large, and breeding hens should have all the liberty 
and exercise possible. Confined hens lay eggs that 
produce weak, sickly chickens. Twelve hens are 
enough to put with one vigorous male, and thirteen 
eggs are enough for a sitting. The inside rooms 
should be used for the sitters. Fine, uncut hay 
makes good nests, but it should be sprinkled with 
carbolic acid to keep away vermin. 

Young chickens need not be fed until twenty- 
four hours old, and stale bread crumbs, or crackers 
in milk, may be the first feed. Feed early in the 
morning, and at least five times a day while young. 
Skimmed milk is worth at least a half cent a quart 
for feeding growing chickens. Let the chickens 
hatch from March to June; earlier ones cost too 
much, later ones are worth too little. At six weeks 
old, broods may be kept in portable coops scattered 
at a distance from one another in garden or fields. 
Chickens never grow faster than when allowed to 
roost in the trees, where they can breathe the purest 
air, but as they are liable to be taken by hawks or 
owls, it is better to give them light, airy coops, set 
in the corn fields or mowing lots. Chickens will 
gather a large part of their living when allowed to 
roam, and will scatter their droppings where they 
will do the land good. Not over thirty should be 
kept in a coop. 

Orchards make good homes for poultry, and the 
fruit is benefited by having the insects destroyed. 
It ought not to cost over twenty-five cents to raise 
a three months chicken that will sell in early June 
for $1. Nevér over-crowd, and never keep lots of 
different sizes in the same pen. Clean eggs, known 
to be not over two days old, and sent off regularly, 
are never in over supply, except for a very short 
time in spring. 

Mr. Hawkins is setting plum trees in his hen 
yards, and they bear heavily every year. Dry 
loam or plaster is kept under the roosts to absorb 
the moisture from the droppings, which are col- 
lected often, and stored in barrels, ready for use at 
any time when wanted. He has hatched 1500 
chickens in two weeks, with hens for incubators. 
Eight years ago, his farm brought in about $100 
income; now it is $10,000, and when the trees 
growing in the chicken yards all come into full 
fruiting, he expects $25,000 per year. 


Talk on Seed Corn, 


At the close of the discussion on poultry, Dr. 
Sturtevant of the New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion being called for, came upon the platform and 
in reply to a question from the question box, gave 
a short talk on the selection of seed corn. 

It is difficult to discuss varieties in corn because 
there is such a variation in the corns sold in mar- 
ket under the same name. He had sent to nine 
different seed men for King Philip corn, a variety 
that varies as little as any, and yet he received 
seven different kinds under the name. 

A rule that many hold good for selecting seed 
from the Chester White corn, a very late variety, 
would, or might not hold good for selecting an early 
small sort. Selecting the earliest ripening corns in 
the one case may improve, while in the other, in- 
jury would follow. One of the surprises at the ex- 
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periment stations is the fact that thoroughbred corn 
will remain pure when grown near other varieties 
to a remarkable degree. 

Flint and dent can be forced to cross, but they Go 
not cross readily like varieties of the common flint 
corn of our farmers. His experiments with peas 
indicate that unripe seed will produce an earlier 
crop than ripe seed, so to increase earliness select 
immature seed, as corn in the milk scarcely large 
enough for table use. 

Green seed, however, gives more feeble plants, 
and therefore it may be necessary to plant ripe seed 
alternate years while a variety is being changed. 
Picking the lowest ears on corn stalks always tends 
toward earliness in the variety. 

The corn question being disposed of, the Doctor 
was asked to tell what an experiment station needs 
to make it useful to the farmers. In reply, he said 
that unless a station has plenty of means, it cannot 
succeed. New York is the first State that has given 
its station plenty of means, $25,000 to start with 
and $20,000 annnally to keep it running. Then the 
Board of Control are not in too great hurry for re- 
sults. Massachusetts should not criticise her ex- 
periment station with only $5,000 a year. It is 
hardly more than enough to keep it alive. Too lit- 
tle means affects a station as too little steam does a 
locomotive with a long train to move. There is a 
certain amount of friction to be overcome, and un- 
less the power is in excess, there can be no moving 
of the train. The Massachusetts Station should be 
killed or supported more liberally. 

Mr. Harry Sedgewick of Cornwall, Conn., said 
he thought that the experiments of Dr. Sturtevant 
on potatoes and those of Dr. Goessmann on peach 
yellows had been, and would be, worth a great deal 
to the farmers in the country who grow those 
crops. 

Another question from the question box was how 
to destroy the white grub that destroys grass and 
strawberry plants. Capt. Moore advised hanging 
lanterns in the orchards, evenings, with vessels of 
water under them for trapping the beetles in June 
when they are feeding on the leaves of fruit trees. 
Mr. Slade had found strawberries set with their 
roots first dipped in Paris green water had poisoned 
the grubs and saved the plantation. 

Mr. Cushman had been very successful in saving 
mowing lands by turning in swine to root out and 
devour the grubs. If the land needs ploughing, it 
will be cleansed of the worms, so the next crop will 
be safe. If to be keptin grass he would sow on 
seed and harrow or brush it in on the spots where 
the pigs had rooted it over. 

Mr. Slade offered a resolution of thanks to the 
citizens of Great Barrington and vicinity for their 
kindness in entertaining attendants at the meeting. 

Secretary Russell regretied that with such favor- 
able weather as had prevailed during the week, the 
attendance had not been larger. A single lecture 
like the one this morning on poultry, should have 
been heard by thousands instead of hnndreds, for it 
might be worth hundreds of thousands of dollars a 
year to the people in the vicinity. 

President Wheeler, who had presided to the ac- 
ceptance of all through the entire session, said that 
there are three classes in the community of far- 
mers. ‘The first class read and attend meetings. 
They are the most successful class. The 
class stay at home, work and dig constantly. 
What they lack from acquaintance with hooks and 
papers they make up in close economy and hard 
work. The third class do not stay at home but are 
found much of the time at the stores and grog 
shops discussing politics or talking about every 
thing and everybody. 

The Housatonic Railroad managers as 
favored the farmers with free return tickets, good 
over the whole line, and several Connecticut far- 
mers availed themselves of the opportunity to at- 
tend a Massachusetts State Board meeting and ex- 
pressed themselves as well paid for their trouble. 
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Hew England Farmer. 
BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1884. 
MILK PRODUCER®S’ MEETING. 
The annual meeting of the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association, held at Horti- 


at a little before eleven o'clock by President 
George M. Baker, who in his introductory re- 
marks said that he believed every milk pro- 
ducer who is making milk for the market is 
receiving five cents more per can now than he 
received had it not been for the 
still 


more work to be done before the producer 


would have 
work of the Association. But there is 
and the consumer of milk will both be justly 
treated. 

During the retirement of the committee on 
nomination of officers, Mr. Piper of Cam- 
bridge, Prosecuting Attorney for the State 
Board of Health, addressed the meeting on 
the operation of the new milk law. He said 
that although a law against the adulteration 
of milk had been upon the Statute books since 
1859, yet not till within the present year had 
there been any vigorous attempt made at en- 
forcing it; and during this period of twenty- 
five years adulterated milk has been univer- 
sally sold in Boston. 

The law as it now stands is good enough if 
enforced. The farmers ought to send men to 
the State House who will support the officers 
who are doing all in their power to enforce 
the law. The inspectors have found several 
cases where milk has been adulterated at the 
farm. Farmers have curious consciences when 
they save the strippings at home for coffee. 
They usually charge the trick upon their wives, 
or some other member of the family. He 
thought, however, that if the farmers were 
not generally honest they would not be form- 
ing associations for the express purpose of 
selling pure milk. A case was never known 
where grocers or druggists combined to sell 
only pure goods. 

Dr. Davenport, City Inspector of Boston, 
told the audience that when he took the oflice 
two-thirds of the milk sold in the city lacked 
He thinks the 
minimum standard of 13 per cent solids is not 
too high. 
the law requires it. 
stating that their milk was below standard 
were usually sufficient to make the cows give 


its due proportion of cream, 


The cows will give good milk if 
Notices sent to farmers 


better milk within three days. 

He thought that milk should .be sent in to 
the city so that it would go directly to the 
peddlers’ wagons for immediate delivery, and 
not, as one aptly expressed it, ‘‘be sent off to 
the hospital for a day or so to be doctored.” 
Milk should be sold by quality and not by 
quantity, but the difficulty is, consumers do 
not know the difference in milk. He had 
sometimes thought that if milk is not more 
than half water the consumers will rarely 
complain. Only four or five complaints have 
come from the consumers during the past 
year, and on investigation it appeared that 
half of these were receiving milk that was 
above the average. ‘The inspector stated, in 
reply to a question, that his appropriation for 
prosecuting adulterators of milk is $400, but 
that he had expended several times that sum 
from private He thought the law 
against the sale of skimmed milk in some 
of the states was uncalled for. Skimmed 
milk should be sold freely as such. In our 
State the law is evaded, and skimmed milk 
cans with their hair line lettering are used for 
holding all the milk, so the peddler’s entire 
stock is safe from the law. The peddlers are 
entirely too smart for the law makers. Far- 
mers are too careless regarding the care of 
their cows ard stables. Dirty milk is too 


funds. 


frequent. 

At the close of Dr. Davenport's remarks 
the Association voted to accept the report of 
the committee on nominations, and the follow- 
ing officers were chosen : President, George 
M. Baker of South Lincoln; vice-presidents, 
J.D. W. French of North Andover, N. H. 
Clarke of Atkinson Depot, N. H., N. P. 
Palmer of Groton; secretary and treasurer, 
Edward P. Smith of Waltham; directors, S. 
R. Damon of Lancaster, B. F. Hutchinson of 
Milford, N. H., Henry L. Wheeler of Derry, 
N. H., Isaac Reed of West Acton, Frazier 
Paige of Hardwick, C. D. Tuttle of Concord, 
S. I. Rice of Northboro’, J. C. Bartlett of 
Newmarket, N. H., Augustus Pratt of Mid- 
dleboro’, Charles Morse of Holliston, B. A. 
Nourse of Westboro, Mr. Hubbard of War- 
ren, A. B. Johnson of East Weare, N. H. 

Mr. J. D. W. French introduced a resolu- 
tion commending the course of Dr. Davenport 
as milk inspector, which was adopted. A 
resolution was also passed recommending ad- 
herence to the 13 per cent. standard for milk- 
solids and to the general principles of the 
present law. 

A lengthy discussion followed upon the 
question how to raise funds sufficient for the 
uses of the association, the matter being fin- 
ally left in the hands of the executive commit- 
tee for future action or report. 

A paper was then read by Herbert Myrick, 

















upon the history, progress and success of the 
Springfield Milk Association, the gist of 
which was given in a recent issue of the 
Farmer. One lesson to be learned from this 
experiment, is, said the speaker, that farmers 
can hold together and doa public work. The 
company has had many hindrances, but it is 
bound to succeed in the end. They made a 
mistake, it is believed, in buying out the milk 
routes from the peddlers, and then hiring 
them to peddle for the company. 

President C. S. Allea, of Longmeadow, 
next addressed the meeting, endorsing the 
statements made by the essayist. He was 
sure that it would have been better for the 
Company to have built up a new route by un- 
der-selling the peddlers, than to have bought 
the routes as they did, at a high price. The 
milkmen have injured the Company by influ- 
encing patrons against it. 

Mr. Edward Burnett of Southboro, had 
been interested in the account of the Spring- 
field Association, but did not believe money 
enough could be raised among the farmers to 
establish the business in Boston. 
require $200,000, and consumers’ capital 


It would 


would be required. 

Mr. Allen thought there would be no ob- 
jection to that course, but the large stock- 
holders should have but one vote each, and 
be on the same footing as voters, as the own- 
ers Of a Siliple chore, 

A gentleman from Lowell oaid he was will- 
ing to be put under bonds to peddle the milk 
of that city for one cent per quart, if he could 
have the whole business. 

Mr. Allen, in reply to a question, said that 
butter-making does not pay at the Springfield 
creamery, but it prevents loss on the surplus 
milk. It requires from twelve to thirteen 
quarts of milk for a pound of butter. Syfa- 
cuse farmers are restricted in the quantity of 
milk they can send in. That is to prevent 
one man from flooding the company, to the 
damage of others. 

The attendance 


at the meetir 


much smaller than a year ago. 


1g was very 








“I Don’t Know Wuar Arts Me,” says many 
a sufferer. “{ have the ‘blues’ frightfully; I am 
troubled with headache and dizziness; I have lost 
my appetite; there is a bad taste in my mouth con- 
stantly. What is the matter with me?” We will 
teli you; you are “bilious.” Get a bottle of Dr. 
Pierce’s “‘Golden Medical Discovery,” use it faith- 
fully, and you will soon be anew man again. All 
druggists have it. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs. Roberts Bros., of this city, publish 


SPINNING WHEEL Srorigs. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
This little book comprises a dozen of short’sto- 
ries, mostly reprinted from the columns of S?. 
Vicholas, in which they have appeared «uring the 
past year. Like everything this popular author bas 
written, they are perfect in their way, marked by 
the same practical good sense, and the same thor- 
ough sympathy with the feelings and pleasures ot 
childhood, been the distinguishing 
Miss Alcott 
believes in fun and merriment, but her fun is al- 


pure and and the 


which have 


characteristics of her former stories. 


ways wholesome, lessons she 





cultural Hall on Tuesday, was called to order | 


| teac hes are those of kindness, patience and courage, 
coupled with good humor and cheerfulness. ‘The 
book is in every way to be recommended. 
Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., of this city, publish 
ODE: 


INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY. From Ree 


ollections of early Childhood. By William Words- 
worth. Illustrated. / 
This beautiful 


| 

| 

| 

challenges 
with any of the medium priced presentation books 


volume comparison 


of the year. The poem itself is one of the most per- 
fect in the language, while the full page illustrations 
which accompany it represent the most exquisite 
| work of such artists as F. C. Hassam, Lungren, 
| Miss L. B. Humphrey, W. L. Taylor, W. St. John 
Harper and Smedley. Nothing has been left un- 
| done to make a perfect book. The paper is of the 
| finest, the print beautifully clear, and the broad 
binding make it altogether a 


margin and elegant 


volume which will attract the eye, and satisfy the 


artistic taste of the book-buying public. 
THE YounG 
one of the best of the young people's books of the 


CHAUTAUQUA FouKks ANNUAL, is 


present season. It “Chautauqua 
Supplement” papers which have accompanied the 
Wide 
and are now collected in a handsome ard enduring 
The purpose of the papers was to furnish 
instructive reading adapted to the 
“wide awake” boys and girls, and the title of the 
principal series of papers will sufficiently 
their scope and variety. “Tales of the Pathfind- 
with the early pioneers of American 


comprises the 


{wake magazine during the past two years, 


form. 
capacity of 


show 


ers” deals 


civilization; “Little Biographies” tells of several 
distinguished men; Dr. Oswald talks in his usual 
entertaining of “Days and Nights in the 
Tropics ;” 


practical; “How to Do 


way 
“In Case of Accident,” is sensible and 
Things” for 


‘Anna Maria’s Housekeeping” 


boys, and 
for girls, are full of 
just what boys and girls want to know, and are 
well supplemented by another chapter for both 


sexes, entitled “What to Do About It.” Published 
by D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1.50. 
Flaxie Growing Up, the last of the ‘‘Flaxie 


Frizzle” series, by Sophie May, will be received by 
the little folks for whom it is written, with mingled 
emotions that another these 
charming little books has been added to their libra- 


of gladness one of 
ry, and of sorrow that Flaxie has now so far grown 
up that her further adventures, if she is to have 
any, must be asa young lady, and not as a little 
girl. The autboress has a rare sympathy for child- 
life and a keen appreciation of the workings of the 
childish mind, and all her little people seém to her 
young readers like intimate and familiar acquaint- 
ances, such as they meet every day at school and at 
play, with very human ways of acting and thinking 
just as a child acts and thinks, and not like the 
good and bad automata that do duty in so many 


children’s stories. Published by Lee & Shepard. 


Price 75 cents. 

Pretty Lucey Merwyn, by Mary Lakeman, is a 
somewhat commonplace, but still very interesting 
domestic story, pure in conception and fresh in 
style and treatment, and much better worth read- 
ing than many a novel that will be more talked 
about and more read. The two leading characters 
especially are well drawn, and there are throughout 
the book many felicitous bits of descriptive writing. 
Published by Lee & Shepard. Price $1 25. 

The latest of Lee & Shepard’s “Golden Floral” 
series, are Bishop Heber’s well-known missionary 
hymn, From Greenland’s Icy Mountains and The 
Mountain Anthem, by Wm. C. Richards. The il- 
lustrations to the first of these books are by Thomas 
Guilforge and Edmund H. Garrett, and are for the 
most part artistic and satisfactory. The second isa 
paraphrase of the Beatitudes, in tender and grace- 
ful verse, illustrated with excellent figure drawings 
by Miss L. B. Humphrey. Both are printed on 
heavy paper, and bound in flexible covers, illumi- 
nated with drawings of flowers, and heavily fringed 
with silk. As substitutes for the somewhat mean- 
ingless Christmas Cards, these beautiful little vol- 
umes will be found exceedingly appropriate, the 
matter being suited to the religious character of the 
great festival of the Christian Church, a feature too 
often lost sight of in Christmas gifts, while their 
beautiful and tasteful exterior and illustration 
sufficiently symbolize the holiday aspect of Christ- 
mas. 

Tue MopEL SInGER. For Singing Classes, Schools 
and Choirs. By W. 0. Perkins and B. D. Towner. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. Price 
60 cents. 

A new, and to appearance an excellent book for 
singing classes. Mr. Perkins’ work as a composer 
is well known, and Mr. Towner’s music evinces 
taste and ability. The book contains 192 pages» 
well filled. The usual singing school course is well 
furnished with graded exercises. There are many 
bright and singable harmonized songs, and a good 
assortment of hymn tunes and anthems. The 
moderate price is a recommendation. 





RHEUMATISM usually settles in the back or 
limbs, and often so completely overpowers its yic- 
tims that all business or labor has to be abandoned. 
Our readers should remember that Hood's Sarsa- 
pectio is not_recommended as a positive specific 
or rheumatism; its proprietors doubt if there is, 
or can be, such aremedy. But many people who 
were most severely afflicted, state that they have 
been positively cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla, The 
disease is often the result of impure blood,—hence 
the power of this great medicine over it. Its suc- 
cess in many severe cases justifies us in recom- 
mending its use to all sufferers from rheumatism. 
100 Doses One Dollar. 





Repvucep Fares to New Or.eans. — For the 
convenience of New Englanders wishing to attend 
the New Orleans Exposition, the Boston, Norfolk 
& Baltimore Steamship Line, have arranged a very 
convenient time table at greatly reduced rates of 
fare, passengers being transported from Boston, to 
Norfolk, Va., by the magnificent iron steamships of 
the Company, and thence by all rail to New Or- 
leans by either of several different routes, passing 
through some of the most famous cities of the 
South. Single tickets from Boston to New Orleans 
will be sold for $37.25, and round trip tickets for 
$45 singly, or $36 in parties of fifty persons. These 
tickets will be good for fifteen days in transit each 
way, if the traveller cares to linger on his journey, 
and will be good to return at any time before June 
15th. Mr. C. P. Gaither, agent of the Company, at 
No. 290 Washington Street, will furnigh any infor- 
mation as to this route, to intending visitors to the 
Exposition. ; 








GRICULTURAL AND 





WALTHAM POULTRY SHOW. 
The Waltham Fanciers’ Club, an organiza- 
tion whose membership is not confined to the 
new city of Waltham alone, but extends over 
a large part of the eastern end of the Com- 
monwealth, held its second annual exhibition 
of poultry during three days of the present 
The exhibits numbered about 200, 
and in every case comprised birds of an unu- 
sually high degree of excellence, some of the 
best poultry yards in New Hampshire and in 
Rhode Island being represented, as well as 
those of all sections of Massachusetts. The 
new breed of Wyandottes were more numer- 





week. 


ously shown than any other variety, and, the 
specimens shown being exceptionally fine, at- 
tracted a great degree of attention and admi- 
ration. Plymouth Rocks came next in num- 
ber, and amply maintained the reputation of 
this popular and valuable breed. Light Brah- 
mas were in considerable numbers, and of 
good quality, while the show of Dark Brah- 
mas, though small in number, has never been 
excelled in points of excellence at any poul- 
try show in this part of the State. Other fa~ 
miliar breeds were represented , some by sin- 
gle pairs or trios only, but still numerously 
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mont daffies at 2@26c, with selections at 26c, long 
dairies at 19@22c; Western dairy at 16@1l¥c,; choice 
imitation creamery at 18@22c, anc ladle packed at 10@ 
Ide ¥ tb. 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 9920 boxes 2 bbls. 
There is very little change to note in cheese, and sales 
are mostly ‘in small lots. We quote choice Northern 
at 12a@l3c, and Western at llalze ¥ bh. Common 
stock is dull and nominal. 

Egas.—Keceipts of the week 2447 boxes and 982 
bbls. There is no life in the market, but good fresh 
stock is scarce, and prices are sustained. Held stock 
is not easily sold at any figures which will pay origi- 
nal cost and storage. We quote fresh Kastern at 25a 
30c; Northern at z6a@z7c; New York and Vermont at 
27 4%&c;, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and P. E. I. 
eggs at 26@27c; and Western at 24@25c; limed Fast 
ern 20@2ic; Canada do 20f2I1c; Western do 194@20c. 

Beans.—With heavy supply and only moderate de- 
mand, prices are lower and weak. We quote large 
hand-picked pea beans at $1.5541.00 ¥ bush; choice 
small hand-picked do at $1.654175 ¥ bush; choice 
screened do $1.3541.40; hand-picke d medium #$1.45@ 
$1.50, and choice ecreened do $1.3541.40; old-fashioned 
yellow eyes $2.0042 10, and improved do $2.1042.15; 
red kidneys at $2. 542.55 ¥ bushel. 

Vegetables.—Tne potato market is steady, and 
with an improved demand there is a firmer tone to 
prices. We quote choice Northern and Eastern Rose 
at 504a5%c ¥ bushel, and prime Houlton stock at 5&c; 
Peerless at 454@50c # bushel at 
the rouds. Sweet potatoes are lower, Virginias sell- 
ing at $3.25@3.50 ¥ bbl, and Jerseys at $3.75@4. 
Onions are quoted at $1.2541.75 # bbl; beets 30@40c 
¥ bush; spinach, 25@35e ¥ bush; carrots, 30@40c, tur- 
nips, 30a40c ¥ bush; cabbages @2a4 ¥ hundred. 
Marrow squash #6@8 # ton, and Hubbard and Turban 
$8410; cauliflowers $1.50g4.00 # doz, and celery 314 
$1.50 ¥ doz. 


Hebrons at 55@55c; 
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STORE PIGS AND FAT HOGS. —The demand 
was limited with sales of suckers at @! Sou % 
from 5 to 0c @ wh. Steady rates on fat hogs. « 
lots at 5)@5jc dressed weight; taken re 
ers. 

Live PouuTry Receipts one ton. | 
at 10c for mixed lote, and la le for 
NORTHERN SHEED 


Prices—Sheep and Lamba, in lot ‘ 
$2 00a5 25 ¥ head. 


improvement. The tea market is less active, and 
there is a weaker feeling for Japans; choice Formosas, 
however, continue firm. 





PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New Yerk, Dec. 9, 1884,—Cotton quiet ; middling 
uplands lic; New Orleans lije. Flour—market rather 
weak, but prices are without decided change, with a 
very moderate export and home trade demand ; No2 
at $242.65; superfine Western and State $2 30@2 55, 
common to good at $2 6543 25; good to choice $3 04 
490; white wheat Western extra $4 75.4 90; Ohio $2 75 
44 00; St. Louis at 82 75@4 90; patent Minnesota $4 754 
5; Southern $3@5 50. Rye flour $3 40@3 50. Cornmeal 
steady; yellow Western $3@% 30, Brandywine $3 30¢ 
340. Wheat—market lower, closing heavy, with a fair 
export demand and speculation more active; No 2 
spring 81c; No | Northern &4\c; No 2 Northern at Ste; 
No 3 winter red 74c; No 2 winter red at 84@85c; No 1 
red State 88a@90c; No 1 white State at S2c. Rye nomi. 
Corn firm, 


The supply unusually light from t \ 
2000 less from the North. Bute! 
been the case for a number of week 
which, considering the light sup; A 
so willing at the opening to acce; 
dragged for full three hours, nei 
make a move; seemingly, owne : 
situation, as butchers had to give | 
views of drovers. The firmness of the k 
of much account, as far as dollars an 


nal; Barley steady; No 1 Canada 88c. n ai i a Setwembhed was 
with a moderate business; No 3 at 47h@47jc; No 2 at yt wap heey rh 9 nf a6 alte a e. 
56a56\4c; low mixed 49\c. Oats lower and more active ; at $1 50 per Anat he W, Melos 

No 3at 3ic; No 3 white 31j@324c; No 2 at Sl adie, and fot at 4ic, by E. Smith 

No 2 white 33}@3%4c; No 1 3lje; do white 6c, mixed 60 ths, at $1 25 each, by J. Coolidge. § 
Western 20] @433c; white do 33437c,; white State M@ on 70 ths at 2ic, by 1. B. Sargear 


37c. Pork weak; mess on the spot quoted $12 50@13; 
short clear $16@17. Beef dull. Beef hams steady at $19 
#1925. Tierce beef quiet; city extra India mess at $23 
424. Cut meats firm; pickled Bellies at Shasge ; pickled 
hams at 10c; long clear at 650; middles dull. Lard 


and lambs av 80 the, at 4jc, by FF. G 
54 sheep av 70 tbs, at 3jc, by H. N 
HIVES, PELTS, SWINE, & 





more active for export; Western steam at $7 10@7 25; Brighton hides, 8a74; country ke 
city steam at $6 9547 ; refined $7 4547 75. Butter quiet; —@6j; cow hides, aio wR; « 
State at 15a@27c; Western 9@20c; State creamery 304 ®. Tallow Brighton, 5) 46!c; co 
3le; Elgin creamery 28@29c. Cheese firm; Eastern 9g | erm fat hogs, —aijc © b, Store ¥ 
12}c; creamery skims late, Western flat 4@1 le. oes pigs . 50g } ” Cs N ert 

. “ c. ep =Kinse oV Foe i? 

Chicago, Dec. 9, 1884.—Flour weak; winter wheat Lamb skins 50490 
32544; Michigan wheat $3 25@3 75, spring wheat $3 
GENERAL REMARK Ab 


34350; Minnesota bakers, #3a 43 75; Minnesota pa 





Fruit.—Choice Baldwins are selling moderately at 
$1.50@1.60¥ bbl. There isa good demand for export, 
but the home trade is light. Cranberries are higher, 
choice Capes selling at $15 ¥ bbl, and common at $12 
4$13. 

Fresh Meats.—Beef continues rather dull. We 





enough to add variety to the show and to af- 
ford visitors an opportunity to compare the 
appearance of the various varieties at their 
very best. A fine show of fancy pigeons was 
ie , and an incubator, known as the ‘*Mon- 
arch,” in practical operation upon eggs which 
had been kept in it long enough to be just 
hatching, attracted great attention, especially 
from the ladies. ‘The Club is in a most pros- 
perous condition, and is doing a good deal 
for the encouragement of the poultry interest, 
especially in Middlesex County. 


are as follows: President, E. A. Samuels of 


and S. O. Upham of Waltham, G. B. Fletcher 
of Belmont, Je W. Tuttle of Somerville ; 
Secretary, W. E. Shedd, and Treasurer, E. 
J. Sanderson, both of Waltham. 


Tue Best Butter Couor. 
ity with which dairymen of high reputation have 
adopted, in preference to anything else, the Im- 
proved Butter Color made by Wells, Richardson & 
Co., of Burlington, Vt., is remarkable. 
that the claims of imitative colors are 


wise dairymen will use no other. 


baseless, 


THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. 

The American Electrical Exhibition, in the 
hall of the Me- 
chanies Association, in this city, was formally 


Massachusetts Charitable 


of the exhibits are 


great an extent that the Management felt 


still incomplete, to so 


called upon to announce that purchasers of 
tickets during the present week, would, in 
addition, receive tickets which would be good 
shall 


Among the 


oO 
got 


exhibits al- 


later on, after the exhibition have 
fairly to running. 
ready in place, one of the most attractive is 
the Bidwell electric railway, which makes the 
circuit of the gallery, and upon which the cars 
are constantly running. By this system, the 
same current of electricity that propels the 
cars, lights and warms them, and, if ré quired, 
also illuminates the track. 

The several systems of electric lighting are 
also to be fully exemplified, although at the 
opening the display in this line was compara- 
tively meagre. ‘The Bell Telephone Compa- 
ny, and the Western Electric Company, have, 
as at the Philadelphia Exhibition, a joint ex- 
Included in the exhibit of the former 


be a station of the 


hibit. 
Company, is to much- 
talked-of New 


»” which will 


York and Boston 
afford visitors an opportuni- 


“copper 
ee 

line 
ty to hear distinctly, conversation, as well as 
in New York City. 


Telegraph Company 


musical and other sounds, 
The Western 
makes a display of ancient and modern 


Union 
tele- 
graphic machines, and the saltimore & Ohio 
Telegraph Company exhibits numerous tele- 
graphic implements, while Anglo American 
Cable Company has a section of its cable 
in operation, under the care of an expert op- 
erator, showing the operation of Sir William 
Thompson’s reflecting galvanometer, and of the 


new ‘‘syphon” recorder, now coming into gen- 


eral use on submarine lines. There is also a 
large display of burglar alarms, railway sig- 


clocks, 


devices for the practical employment of elec- 


nals, electric and a myriad of other 
tricity, not the least entertaining of which are 
two incubators, busily engaged in turning 
eggs into chickens, with put the assistance ota 
The 


even now, and when all the contributions are 


hen. exhibition is well worth a visit, 


in place, it will be still more so. 


ta” Economy 18 WraLtH.—No really 
economy unless she uses the Diamond 
Dyes. Many pounds can be saved every year. 
Ask your Only 10c. Simple to use. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


woman 


ie 
practices 





lrnegi 
aruggis 


THE STATE GRANGE. 


The twelfth annual session of the Mas:a- 
chusetts State Grange of the Order of Patrons 


the Town Hall 
in Marlboro on Tuesday and Wednesday of 


of Husbandry, will be held at 


next week, the 16th and 17th inst. Arrange- 


ments for reduced railroad fares 


made with the Worcester & Nashua, and Old 
Colony Railroads. In addition to the 


lar and routine 


regu- 
business of the session, there 
will be a public meeting at the hall on the af- 
ternoon of the first named day, at which ad- 
the Hon. Morti- 
mer Whitehead of New Jersey, Past Lecturer 
of the National Grange, the Hon. 
John E. Russell, Secretary of the Massachu- 
the 


evening of the second day of the session, the 


dresses will be delivered by 
and by 
setts State Board of Agriculture. On 


Marlboro Grange will entertain the members 
of the State Grange and visiting brethren, 
with a banquet, followed by addresses and 
music. The oflicers of the State Grange ur- 
gently desire that there should be a large 
representation of the membership of the sub- 
ordinate Granges, and have made special ar- 
rangements with the hotels and stable keep- 
ers for their accommodation and that of their 
horses. The well known hospitality of the 
Marlboro people may further be relied upon 
to let no one get away without having had a 


good time. 
I nave used Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator and 
can truly say it has done me much good, gives me 


entire relief from a distressing palpitation of the | 





Tue Worcester NortTHwest AGRICULT- 


heart, says a lady in Haverhill, Mass. Free | 
pamphlet of F. E. Ingalls, Cambridge, Mass. | 
$1.00 per bottle. 

| 


uRAL Society —The annual meeting of this 
society was held at Athol on Monday after- 
The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 


noon last, with a large attendance. 


year: President, I. L. Cragin; Secretary, 
J. F. Whitcomb; Treasurer, T. H. Good- 
speed; Vice-Presidents, J. M. Lee, Ansel 


Harrington of North Orange, C. Waldo 
Bates of Phillipston, John Brooks of Temple- 
ton, F. L. Sanderson of Petersham, Josiah 
Haven, R. L. Doane: W. 
Spooner of Petersham, Oliver Wellington of 
Phillipston, N. C. Forrester of North Orange, 
Wilson Smith of Phillipston, G. E. Bryant of 
saldwinsville, Henry Grey of Athol. The 
Treasurer's report showed total receipts of 
$3761 53; expenses, $2575 33; net gain for 
the year, $1186 20. The debt will be re- 
duced to $3000 this year. When the present 
fair grounds were purchased it was $14,000, 
and the annual interest charge was over 
$1000. Twenty-six new members joined dur- 
ing the year, and the membership is now near- 
ly 1100. 


Trustees, B. 





Tue people of La Paz are said to derive an in- 
come of over $500,000 a year from the pearl fish- 
ries of the Gulf of California. 


A company of Scotch capitalists have invested 
$200,000 in mining lands in White county, Ga. 

One county in Australia has this year paida 
bounty on 25,840 dozen of sparrows’ eggs. 


Tue iargest prune orchard in the world is situ- 
ated in Saratoga, Cal., and contains 16,000 trees. 








The Markets. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 10, 1884. 
The produce market is quiet, and there is rather a 
weaker feeling for most staple articles. 
Butter.—Receipts of the week 7606 and 1733 
boxes. There continues to be a dull trade in butter, 
and only the choicest lots will command full 8. 
Long dairies are especially weak, and the lowest 
eae atch teetering yale argeNy a0 oe. 
margarine which is ente: quite iy into con- 
We nie Northern 'y at 26 

















The officers | 


Waltham: Vice Presidents, H. A. Mansfield | 


The great unanim- | 


It shows | 


opened on Monday evening, although several | 


hav e been 


| Shingles. . .150 @ 500 


| year. 


quote hind quarters at l0@lic ¥ b for heavy, and 7@ 
| 10e for light, with fore-quarters at 5h a7 he. There is 
plenty of poor mutton in the market, which is hard to 
| sell at any price. We quote choice lambs, 6a7¢; 
fancy, 8c; common to good, 3a5c ¥ th; choice heavy 
| Brighton mutton, 4@5c; fancy, 647¢; light, Sate; 
| yearlings, 345¢c; Eastern veal, choice, 94 10c; common 
to good, 6asc; Worcester, Walle. 
| Poultry.—There is a little better tone to the 
| poultry market, but not much change in prices. We 
quote choice young turkeys 17@lsc; common to good 
1baléc; old l2ai4c; Western turkeys 15a@16c; com 
| mon to good 13a@15c; Kentucky turkeys 13a Me; chick 
| ens l4al6c; common to good 10al4e; Western do 114 
| 13e: fowls 10@13c; Western fowls Sa@l2c; green ducks 
| 17420c # th; common ducks Made; Mallard ducks 





40a45e ¥ pair; green geese l3alse ¥ tb; p irtridges 
30a40¢ each; quail $2.25 ¥ doz; Western do $1.50a2; 
Grouse 75 490c ¥ pair. 

Hay and Straw.—Hay is fairly active at strong 
prices for the best. 
tirm. We quote choice prime hay at 316418; medium 
to good hay at 815416; choice astern fine at $15@17; 
| poor do lzal4; damaged $6710; Eastern swale $10. 
| Rye straw, choice $15.50@20; oat straw $9410 ¥ ton. 





BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Corrected Weekly. 


Carefully 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 10, 1884. 


Beeswax. Old Metal, Rags, Pa- 
Yellow, ¥ B. .30 @. 3% per Stock, &c. 
White, ¥® . .40 @. 55 Old Copper,¥ B10 @. 13 

Coal. Brass, @b.., 7@. 94 





Lead, ¥ th . .3)@. 3) 
Pewter, #?b .6@. 15 
Zinc, @ bh. . . 24a 3 
Se’pIron,cwt. 8 @. % 
Do. light, cewt.50 @. 60 
|Cast Iron, cwt. 60 @. 65 
White rags, #b4 @. } 

| Colored do. # b 2 @ , 
14) Folded newsp’sh 1 @. 5 
3 | Waste paper ¥ b ja. 4 
| Manilla rope ¥ 3 @ j 
| Soft wool rags 444. 
Old carpets, &c.tb4 @. 5 
Waste woolens, & \g¢ 4 

Petroleum. 


i 


Cannel, # ton 10 00 @16 00 
Anthracite, # 2000 tbs— 
retail, . . .500 @ 550 
cargo, » » ».475 @ 500 
Coffee. 
Mocha, #@B ..18 @. 20 
Java, see RRG 
Maracaibo, \a 
Rio, »«+2« +2 +9G@-s 
Cotton. 
Upland. Guif. 
Ordinary,. . + »8i@~ 10} 
Middling, 
Fair, . ++ 
Domestics. 
Sheetings and Shirtings— | 
Heavy#4...7}@- 8) do.hightest .6@. 9 
Medium 44. .6)¢- 7 |Naptha....10@,. 11 
Drills, brown. .844.- % Produce. 


wo 


ene 


| 


om oe 


Crude «s+ + -5j@ 
| Refined oo + +65 
do. cases ..10@ 10} 


Print cloths zig. 3) ens ; 
Cotton Flannels 7 @. 17 ,Apples,bbl. .125 @ 250 
Prints, fancy ..5 @. 6} dried, 9D . .3@. 5 


sliced, Wb. .4a@. O 
’ 7 otl evaporated, b 6 @. & 
Cod, ¥ qti— _ Butter, ¥ th— 
Georges . 400 @ 450 Creameries 25 @. 30 
Dry Bank .250 @ 270 m Vt.&N < - + 
Nova Scotia3 00 @ 325 prm vt.as -Y¥.25 @. 28 


Fish. 


fair to good .22 @. 24 


N. Foundl’d.. @. * common ..14@. 18 
Hake ....200@ 2% Western, ..16@. 19 
Haddock . «175 @ 200 bakers’ ...10@. 14 
Pollock ..».175 @ 29 | Beans, ¥ bushel— 


Mackere]l— 
No. 1,% bbli8 00 @25 00 | 
No.2 .. . 1000 @i2z00 | 


Small and ex! 40 
Yellow eyes 2 00 
Mediums . 135 


ae 


( 








FE nee ovat ne : pe Red Kidneys2 25 ¢ 
Alewives . .300 @ 350 | Cheese, # b— 
Salmon— prime factory 124@. 13 
a 1, bb112 00 @1300 | fairto good’ .11 @ 12 
erring— arm dairy » 7 6 , 
Sealed, Wbox 128.16] tkim 12g. 6 
Pickled, bbl 200 @ 250 |, ranber’s,bb] 12 00 ald 00 
Flour and Meal. Eggs, # doz. .25 @. 30 
- 9 9 75 Limed....1@. 21 
Western sup.250 @ 29 os me 
Gonau n ~ J 5 4 325 | Onions, ¥ bb! 150 @ 175 
Minnesota . 4 2% @ 52 Potatoes— . . 
Patents .. .450 © 50% # bush... . 45 @ os 
Roller Flour. 400 @ 475 |, Sweet, bbl 325 @ 400 


$50 a 500 Poultry, #@b ..8@. 18 
450 | Pickles, ¥ bbl— 


course » « @1000 


St. Louis... 
Ohio&l ndianad 25 @ 
Michigan . .390 @ 42 


Winter w’t 2dsz 75 @ 300 medium .. +. @1500 
Oat Meal 5 a 5 00 fine. . . . 1600 @17 00 
. 350 @ 400 mixed , ait 00 

2 3h 


Rye Flour 
Corn Meal . .250 @ 2 60 
Fruit. 

Almonds— 
Soft shell . .13 @. 16 


Vinegar, # gal 14 @. 25 
Provisions. 
Beef, Mess— 
West. mess 11 00 @12 00 


Citron «ees a } West. ext . 1200 @1250 
Curranta ...+ +5 @. 6) Plate .. .1250 @14 00 
Dates # % ...4a@. 7 | Pork, prime. 1200 @lz50 
Pea Nuts ..- 5@. 6 Mess .. .1500 @15 50 
Figs, drums . .10 @. 12 Clear .. .15 00 @16 00 

Layers .«.-+16@. 2% Backs. . . 1600 @16 50 
Lemons, box 3 50 @ 600 | Lard, tce,# & .74@. S84 
Oranges,” box 00 @ 4 00 caddies, # bh .S4a. 9 
Raisins, layer 300 @ 3 10 Hams, smoked 11 @. 124 

Loose Musc 255 @ 300 | Hogs, dressed 53g. 5; 


Salt—¥ hhd. 
Turk’s Island 
Liverpool .. 

bag, fine. . 


Furs. 
Corrected by Dyer, Taylor 

& Co., 386 Chauncey St. 
<, N.E. dark 75 @ 100 

do. pale. . .35 @. 50 . 
Muskrat,winter,1l1 @. 2 |, Seed. 

i. «nm hie © Corrected by Schlegel & 
Fox, red. . .100 @12 - Fottler. ; 
Marten . 75 a 100 |Clover,red . .11h@. 124 
Raccoon white Dutch 25 @. 3 


175 ba 
1 00 15 
150 @ 250 


oe 
K 
e 


2 + 49 G 
oF 
oe ew 


Alsike. . » @. @ 


House cat. ..10 @. 25 . oa 

Beaver skins . 3 00 3 600 | Grass,” bush—_ 

Otter . .. -600 @ 8 00 Herds .. .175 @ 190 

Lynx «++ «250 @ 400 Hungarian .. @ 125 

Bear . «+ 2500 @1500 Millet... +. @12% 
cub ... 100 @ 400 Red Top, bag? 50 a 300 

Skunk ....- .-124@. 90 Foulmead’w 2 00 @ 250 

Wildcat... .25 @. 50 Lawn ...300 @ 400 

Fisher... .500 @ 800 R. I. Bent...» @ 300 

Buffalo Robes— 2 Ky. Blue ... @ 30 
Unlined, . 1000 @18 00 Orchard «++ @ 250 


Buckwheat, bu . @ 125 
Barley, #@ bush . @ 125 
Kye, winter, bush @ 100 


Lined. . . 1200 @2 00 


Grain. 








Corn, ¥ 56 bs—__ Wheat, winter . @ 200 
Yellow ...58 @- 59 | Plax Seed . .250 @ 3.00 
No. 1 mixed 57 @- % |Linseed, Am. 140 @ 150 
No. mixed. . @ + Calcutta, .180 @ 190 
Ungraded . .45 @. ro Canary, Sicily 275 @ 3 00 

ee-4 0 |Mustard Seed. .8 @. 10 
ri re * 75 a. 90 Spices. 
+ 70 @. 72 |Cassia, WB... 54@. € 
ley . ee - @ . Cloves. ++. 2ha@ lv 

Shorts, # ton 1500 @!7 00 |Ginger ... &4@. 11 

Fine Feed. . 17 00 @is 00 | Mace soe OC. 2 

Middlings . . 15 00 @19 00 |Nutmegs ...47 @. 50 

Cotton Seed Meal— Pepper ..»..+144@. 15 
Vowt ..+.+ @ 1060 Starch. 
¥ ton. . . 2650 @2v ov - 


Wheat, ?b ..64@. 7 
Corn, #b ..+.3@. 5 
Potato, Wb. ..3@. 34 
Sugar. 
Cuba Muscovado— 
Fair to g’dref 43@. 5 
Prime refining 5 @. 5) 
Centrifugal .5j)@ rh 


Hay —¥ 2000 tbs. 
East.& North.12 00 @18 50 
At City Scales—retail. 

Country Hay— 
¥ton.. . 1500 @20 00 
Straw, 100 bs 100 @ 175 
Hides and Skins. 


Calcutta cow, ¥ b— Refined, cube .. @. 6} 
Slaughter . .1l24@. 18 Powdered... @ 64 
Dead green ». @. 104] Granulated .. @ 6} 


B. Ayres, dry .23 @. 24 Coffee crush .4jg. 6 


Rio Grande . .2'4@. 22 Tallow. 
Western, ry . 16 

V Wet - vip anil 4 . 10 Rendered, ¥ B .6)@. 64 
Goat skins. . .% @. 60 Grease »..++-4@. 5 

Honey. Teas. 
. Formosas .. .32 @. 65 
the —_ 
—_ ee . 16 @. 2% Gunpowder,¥ th 20 @. 45 


Imperial 0 e-O@. & 


Strained, # & 16 22 
Straieed, 7 S- © item. sos oO. B 





Hops. Young Hyson .18 @. 35 
1884,. .. ++ +13 @. 18 |Hyson Skin . .10 @. 2 
Leather. Souchong .. .18 @. 55 





, Oolong.» ; 15 @. 565 
Sole, B. Ayres. 22 @. 25 | Japan eae ea. 
Common . .22 @- 234/Amoys ....20 @. 28 
Oak a ‘ : 
| 





Upper, in rough— } Tobacco. 
Hemlock ,. .21 @. 27 |Conn. & Mass. Wrappers— 
Oak ..-++-2@. B Common ,.10@ 14 

Calf skins, # h— Medium .,..16@ 20 
Rough. . .« .42 @. 52 Fine. ....2%@. 40 
Finished , .60 @. 85 Selections . .40 @. 50 
French . .120 @ 200 | - eT eS 

illers ....54@. 7 

Lime. nee EE as a 
Rockland,¥ csk 98 @ 105 | Leaf—Choice .11 @. 13 
Lumber. Good Westernl0 @. 12 


Com'n & med. 8 @. 10 

Lugs....+6@. 9 
Havana... .75 @ 125 
Shipping b’ds 16 00 @18 00 jYara .... .62h@. 74 
Spruce— | Wood and Bark. 
Nos. 1 & 2, 1250 @13 00 | Retail prices ¥ cord. 


Pine, clear . 2500 @60 00 
CoarseNo.5 16 00 @17 00 | 
Refuse . . 1300 @15 00 


Refuse . .1000 @1200 | Bark,hemlock1000 @13 00 
Hemlock boards— Wood, hard... @ 800 
Nos.1 &2. 1000 @12 50 soft «2220+ 8700 


Refuse. . .9 00 @ 950 '| wholesale prices ¥ cord. 


Flooring boards— Bark .... 800 @1000 
Nos. 1 & 2. 3000 @33 00 | Wood, hard .475 @ 550 
Refuse . . 2000 @22 00 Soft ....450 @ 500 

Clapboards— 


Wool. 
Ohio and l’ennsylvania— 
Picklock. . .35 @. 37 
Choice XX, .34 @. 35 
FineX ...32@ 33 
Medium. . .33 @. 34 
Coarse ...26@. 
Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 
Extra and XX30 @. 31 
Fine... ..2 
Medium . . . 30 


Extra pine 40 00 @55 00 

Sap do. . .33 00 @50 00 

Spruce . . 1500 @3000 
Laths ....200 @ 250 
Molasses. 
New Orleans .36 @. 50 
Barbadoes, . .24 @. 26 
Cienfuegos ..18@ 23 
Porto Rico . 20 @. 40 





Nails. Common . .2 26 

10d to 60d— Other Western— 
¥ 100 hs. . 220 @ 225 | Fine andX . 20 30 
oil Medium... .31 . B2 
; Common ,. .2 26 


Linseed, Am. . 50 
Crude sperm . 88 
Do. whale. . 61 
Refined do. . 66 
Sperm, winter 91 ¢ 
Do. bleached 97 
Lard, West. Ex 60 
Nos.1&2. .53 
Extra Boston 62 
Neatsfoot ¥ gal.65 @ 


|Pulledextra. . 25 
Superfine . . 20 
Me.3 «+c 

Combing fleece 35 

Fine delaine . . 35 

California... 9% 

Texas.....1 

Canada pulled . 25 
do. combing. . 

90 ‘Cape Good Hope26 


o 


65688860 
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15 
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REMARKs.—There is no great change to notice in 
business, in the way of increased activity, or of im 
proved prices, but, for all that, a better feeling is 
everywhere manifest, and in almost every department 
of trade the opinion is expressed that the lowest point 
of depression has been reached, and that the next 
change will be for the better. The breadstuffs market 
is perhaps an exception, but low prices for flour will 
make living easier to the mechanics and operatives of 
all kinds, who are out of work, and will in many cases 
have to remain so until after the beginning of the new 


In the local market, coal is dull, and there is no 
change in prices. Mild grades of coffee are firm, and 
have been selling in jobbing lots at full prices. Cot- 
ton is higher, and more active, both speculatively and 
for spot lots. Cotton goods also are more firmly held; 
prices are now lower, in proportion to the cost of the 
raw material, than they ever were before, and with an 
advance in material, prices of the manufactured goods 
must advance, since it would be impossible to squeeze 
any more of the cost out of the operatives, who have 
already been pinched to the extreme limit of endur- 
ance. There is also rather more inquiry for woolen 
goods. The fish market is very quiet, and prices re- 
main practically unchanged for all kinds. The flour 
market remains depressed, and dealers are not anx- 
ious to stock up, although prices are the lowest quoted 
for a great many years; the market in New York is 
even weaker than here. Corn has been in moderate 
demand with a rather weaker feeling; oats are in in- 
creased demand, and firm; rye and barley are un- 
changed; shorts and feed are firm and higher. The 
hop market is flat, and commission dealers will not 
quote prices, or, at any rate, will not guarantee any 
price for consignments. There is an increased de- 
mand for hides, and the market is firm. There is not 
much doing in leather, but shoe manufacturers are be- 
finning to look about, and prices remain fairly firm. 

he lumber market is less active. Nothing is doing in 

demand ; 


molasses. Linseed oil is easier and in less 


sperm and whale are uncha ; petroleum is 
more active and firm. There isa eady demand for 
isions, and as recently revised 











sumption. 
29 ¥ tb. with at 30c; choice fresh 
estern creamery at 27@29c; fine New York and Ver- 


Rye straw isin light supply and | 


tents $444 50; low grades $1 754250. Rye Flour $3¢ W. Leavitt was handling 


343 10 in bbls and $280 in sacks. Buckwheat flour $24 tle. There was a car load 
2 25 ¥ cwt in sacks, and $444 50 ¥ bbl. Wheatlower, | McFlinn that would weigh ab 
| Chicago spring at 71a@71¢; No3do 56a9%7c, No 2 red | Next week we look f 
| 72a72}c; No 3 do 58a60\c. Corn weaker at 36} A364e, | ern cattle, desirable for the ©) 
| closing 36}c. Oats lower at 2c. Kye steady at 52c. | ers were this week making som 
Barley weak at 58c. Pork lower at $11@12 124. Lard | about w hat they should want. I’ 
| weaker at $6 62446 674 Bulk meats in fair demand, | week have not materially 
| shoulders $4624.44 6 674; short rib at $5 55; short clear | Was notice d to the sheep mark« 
$6 074.46 124 | supply, but we do not ‘ 7 
- | Country hogs in very light s , 
Milwaukee. Dec. 9, 1884.—Flour quiet. Wheat | 540 mostly; but a few 
weak; No 2 Milwaukee 69}a@7lc. Corn quiet; No2 at | milech cows were in fa 
32h a%e; Oats weaker; No 2 ai 25@25jc; No 2 white | improvement in rates. Vea 
at Z7ha28e. Rye—No 1 at 52hc; No 2 at 50c Barley | when offered, accord 
weak; No 2 spring at 494c; No3 do extra at 42e. Pro- | poultry is in light supy 
visions lower; Mess Pork at $11 15. Lard— $6 70. | 
Hogs seady at $3 90@4 25. | 
CATTLE MARKETS 


Cincinnati, Dec. 9, 1884.—Pork weak; mess $iza 
12 25. Lard weaker; prime steam at $6 6046 67}. Bulk | Chicago, Dec. §, 1884.—Hoe 
meats nominal ; Shoulders 4 874; short rib $6. Bacon | jy steady; rough packing . 
easier; shoulders at $6; short rib $7 374; short clear | heavy packing and s ' 
&7 75 


#775. Hogs tirm; common and light $3 2544 30; | grades $4 0004 40; skiy e: 
packing and butchers’ at $4 10@4 50. steady; holiday cattle 864 
mainte ——— | ping steers $5 4040585; con 
| 525; Texans #% 0075 5 












































REPORT OF THE | ferior to fair $17 R ‘i 
| | dk: : 
. | choice »extra B37 | 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. | | Dec. 9.— Hogs the market opened t 
7 closed lowe rug ‘ rs shipping 
At Brighton and Watertown. heavy pac ae - ‘ i hit by 4 50° “4 
BY GEO. J. FOX. — “oe 7h; skips $2 90a4 : 
For the week including Wednesday, Dec. 10, 1884. shipping steers at 35 
Amount of stock at market :— £90, Texans $3 00a 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. | tive; common to fair ; 
This week, .. +. 1,880 6,348 247 8,122 330 | good #3004375; choice ; 
Last week... » » 2,061 14,228 287 24,068 341 | Westerns $175 I : 
| One y’rago, Dec. 12, 3,559 8,357 125 20,585 326 : 
oss ane ae 
Horses, : ; BUsTON WOOL MARKE' ; 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
»4 
Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine .....283 262/| R. Island &Conn.15 _ I : 
New Hampshire 158 40] Western... 996 2,550 | #""% ? 
Vermont ...20¢ 1,824) Camada...-. M7 | : é 
Massachusetts . 91 — | Provinces, . . W 4. 
New York... 43 52 —_ — : fe) se 
Total se ec ce secee ese eo 0 1,880 6,348 “oe ing. Fine Ter ' - 
| nm the poor at ' 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. s more demand for tine 1 
. Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. | "0" rougt . for. Fall Te 
Fitchburg .. 275 1,537/| Eastern... . 2 162 | nquir with cares pre 
Lowell .» 232 2,000] Boston & Maine — spring Texas ts quite s« 
Bos. & Albany1,027 2,550 | On foot & boats ett masse ogg A 
NY.tnNE — a : are becoming much ( 
Total Laat 6.248 | if they wish to secure su D 
eeooneeeeevnesceshy ’ So far as prices are 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP change It appears j 
re nes “ys nt, a a . i 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals firm, and we 
E. A. Hollis ...+- 62 basis of present price ag 
J.G. Littlefield...» 23 6 | nerative and | 
NW. M. Wimm cc cece 4 tions of Ohio, Penns M 
F. H. Coolidge & Son . 0 25 | the cost of f 
W. W. Hall o° it ) | also a slow but ny 
Morse & Flint .. + ++ 18 + | wool and v 
R.W. Brown ..---s 16 3 | a better state of . 
EC. LIDUY <0 2 oe re 28 | believe it is w 
C. E. Libby 2... . 0) 4 | up, us the 
Libby & Brown. .... ] portunity Bu I 
PrP. W. Thompson & Son 2 3 | available 
J.H. Fogg «se ee oe 21 Boston buye have ] 
W. H. Webster ° 14 Chicago, a t 1,000,000 Tbs, at I" 
A.P. Libby 2. +00 ot 4 have been operating ia St. 1 int 
New Hampshire— =~ a: oe os 
an ‘ hk 
M. Pike .e.ccvcvee 4 4 | appears to be as « As eve san } 
I. B. Sargent. «++ +s ly 104 7 | fails to attract any attention It look 
Breck & Wood... ss 13 Ww 20 | we had touched the turn I 
H. A. Wilcox «2. v 5 | and good lines fleeees ‘ 
R. Barrett .. eee 6 1 | and current ra ‘ | 
W. Meloy ..secee 7 14 : rhe transactions in Mi g “ i 
Dow & Moulton . «s+ 5 150 5 | vania have not been te a 
Aldrich & Johnson... rad 200 %® | urged. The busir in i 
J.B. Gordon... +e 3 19% 1 | has been ind th ‘ 
J.O. Sanborn... «6. 40 130 6 | Ohio delai for whi 
Eastman & Bickford .. 14 and firm. Other kinds a 
C. Philbrook «6+ +++ 7 | the front later in the seas 
Vermont— he market for pulled w 
Piper & Pond «++ «+s 21 maring tne ween Sars “2 
G. H. SprigQ. «2 ees 1f 187 2 es ee saper One 5 ee 
G. B. Evans .....- 3 4 3 ; a Sagas SE. aad chee 
F.S. Kimball .,..+ 37 8 16018 | “Te stock of forel 
W.A. Farnham ...-. 1 5 8 2 Me ae ~ oe ee 
Capt. Boynton... +. 7 w —— aapeee Aust se > 
J.H. Thomas «4.6. 17 in a gee — 
A. Worthen creces 46 aera po eee " 
Sargent & Turmer «s+ , 13 5 Sales and prices of the we 
Hall & Seaver tes ‘ 10 R Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleece I 
S. H. Eldred eee 6 pane ae Se one 
L. H. Kitth aoe 6 bt ~~ 
W. Ricker ... see. 10 121 3 ee Fleeces l 
M.G. Flanders... 2 3 205 S| See Veok Sicmaen 
J. Engrem «e+e eee 2u 2 non von . pannee The sal 
W.G. Townsend. ... 2088 5 | Other Fleeces 
RK. E. French, Agt.. « « 4 134 Other Fieeces—The sales {1 
L. W. Tinker. .. «ee Is 6 vassone gree aT — " 
C. H. Kidder ee 2 75 Be Wy Btn hg eet 
H.N.Jemmne . .seee-e a 1 $ z : Ome Coles endrcts, P - 
W.Skimner ...+e-s v0 ee; 5,000 Be Michigan a ne 
C. P. Burke ...... 1 ‘ e 80S a wee 
B.S. Hastings... ++ 12 160 5 | eee os awaen 
N. K. Campbell «44s 6 ee eee 
J. Coolidge ...sess 50 Texas Wool The sales —_ es 
H.S. Manchester ... 48 | aed my eek 7 = nen a wee 
M.P. Whalen... 19 2 | ee ee 
A. B. Edwards. ...- 13 79 Pa my eee ae ee 
H. Hancock .-.«eccee 75 | me 169,500 Bs at lig = a 
H.V. Whipples.... 49 — o08 AA Gs Teer 
Massachusetts— Georgia Wool—The 
G. F. Burch «eee 4 22hc; and 160,000 Ibs on 
5.6. 0s oe 00% 0 37 50 Unwashed and Unmerc! l 
Scattering .. +++ 50 include 25,000 ths at Yo ; t 
New YWerk— } the Indiana quarter blood at 2c wt 
1 Cant - California Wool—The suies include 4 
‘ awley essere ao at ls@2ie. 
J. Shirley ee eee 100 | Pulled Wool—The sate ’ 
gt tenes : 17 2RasSe; 15,000 X at 25a sce bs X 
we eevees , - 4 super ant or ite te 
A Mec ceenee ‘ coures 00 he 
W. Dempsey. ..6+- 12 Ho 50c; 20,000 ths at 27458; 20,000 ft 
Western— | the at 30445c; 5009 ths at 4c 
A.N. Monroe . eee S59 350 Noiis and Sundrie The 
Hollis & Co. Kee 2200 | Noils at 20g33\c; 12,000 & 
J. F. Stetson & Eames . 36 bucks at 0c) and 19,700 tl 
Farrell & McFlynn 3. . 35 ny - 7 te Phe sales incl 
3.0. Rely occ wees 66 | 90, Se Seay Se ee nine 
Canada— | 
F. Gosselin .. ses 347 FISH MARKEE’. 
FOREIGN TRADE.—From resident exporters of cat- | Gloucester, Dec. 8, 1884.—Th 
tle, we learn that cattle are selling id or ke better | this season of the year, 
than a week ago, and dressed beef rates at 54d against | Mets Aggregate but 1 \ 
6d. The cattle market is in a slight measure relieved | Which are being rece o ar 
of the heavy pressure of an overstock, there being less | Merely for immediate 
catttle of late shipped from the States. Steamer: careful in purch 
Scandinavian for Glasgow, 105 cattle by J. A. Hatha. | from week to week. Th “ 
way; 212 cattle by A. N. Monroe. Steamer Palestine, | "Ot 4 very large . 
for Liverpool, 12 cattle by J. A. Hathaway; 24 cattle | prevailing have had the eth yh 
by A. N,. Monroe. Steamer Stockholm City for Lon consumption, and, f \ t ng 
don, 136 cattle, 405 sheep by A. N. Monroe. Steamer | large catch, mar ! 
Virginian for Liverpool, 100 cattle by A. N. Monroe been consumed, lt ! ' y ’ 
lotal 5sv cattle, 405 sheep and 2792 qrs beef, 135 car ut this season of the ‘ r 
casses of mutton. Sales, out of pickle, it Bag CMTE, 9 per barre 
A a kas ane inspected Shores $15 N rr 
NORTHERN CATTLE. & 50 for No 2s, and $3 6044 00for N Nova s 
PRICES ON 100 ths. DRESSED WEIGHT. ae Se Ss Sn tiene Cad eee bi 
P eon we pl i duris ( 
Good oxen $8 00 @ 925 | Second qual. . $5 00 @6 00 and prices genera “e eG 3 
Fair to good7 00 @ 7 60 | Third quality . 400 @450 have sold as low as We per cwt kre é 
Few pairs premium bullocks .... .# 4975 | scarce and high, selling at 1 r pound 
3 and ¥\4c per pound for g l 
Union Market, Watertown, Tuesday, Dec. 9, 1884 mains —_ 5 andl stead vi ew change 
—The supply this week ran entirely into Northern and | Georges codfish, @4 00u4 25 pe i 
Eastern caitle. The quality of the offerings was in | $300 for small; new Wests Ib ? 
keeping with that offered last week, with but one soli- | shore codfish, #5 50 and & beng 
tary exception, in the shape of a pair of mammoth ox $3 25 per qt ( k, @ 
en, of nearly eight years of age, that turned the scales | pollock $1 504175, and hak 
before being started for market, at 6025 pounds, | smoked halibut per ft 
shrinking on their way to market 325 pounds. The sha7}c per th; scaled herring 14 
largest pair that ever stood in these yards, of good | alewives s0 per 100; sa : 1» 
proportions in every respect, and very well fatted. | round herring, # Oud \ s 
They were handled by B. 8. Hastings, for the Fair Labrador do, #3 75; new 
banks Co., of $t. Johnsbury, Vermont. They would | codfish, 8500; h kk 24 
answer in every sense of the term applied to Christ sounds $10 50, and alew Sa pe 
mas cattle; sold to S 8S. Learnard at ¥jc DW. If we : ¢ 
a we would like to describe another pair of 
cattle brought in by the same party. Perhaps one | san) “et 4 ‘ ‘Sue 
might judge what they were as to flesh, when we state Wane ial KH atte \o, 
that they would girth 7 ft, and sold for $20 per head. | —_ =e 
rhe two pair were certainly the very extreme of quali. | 
ty. Prices substantially unchanged, but we were of | SALES OF STOCKS---CLOSING PRICES 
| the opinion that the movement was a trifle quicker. | WEDNESDAY, 1 
sD » Le 
SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET. ,Tep { 
rege U. 8. Pacific6s, 1805. «ess eevee 
Sales of 7 slim canners to dress 300 tha, at $850 per “ 4h's 
head, by W. Meloy. * $e et aE 
Sales of 6 oxen weighing 2500 ths per pair, for #310 ae Tees ‘ . 
the lot; 2 heifers average 1000 ths at $80, by J. B. Sar Dist. of Columbia 3.95 ° 
gent . , Boston & Albany RK. R 
Sales of 5 steers weighing 5370 ths at 4c live, by 8. Hl Boston & Lowell KR. R 
Eldred. 2 Boston & Mair K. K 
‘ we R. RK. 7 
WESTERN CATTLE. Eastern K. KR. 6s . see 
: Ts | New York & New England R. R. 7e. . 
PRICES # CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. Fe ee 
Extra... . $650@700 | Light to fair $5 62446 00 | Boston Water Power Co e- 
| Good to prime 6 12446 374 | Slim... « . 500 @537) Boston Land Company «.. + + 
A few lots of premium steerscost. . ..——@725 | Boston Gas Light Co se ee ee ee ees 
e bag - Bell Telephone ...... iwes eee s 
_ Brighton, Tues'u & Wed, Dec. 9 & 10.—Receipts were | Boston & Albany R. BR. we ee ee es 
light in beef cattle, reaching but a few head over 1000, | — Te | eer are 
| which, after deducting more than 400 head, did not | boston & Maine R.R. . ww ee ee es 
| leave a large quantity for butchers. Butchers were | Boston & Providence R.R.......- 
not tardy in making their paaceerees speculators | Cheshire R.R. pref. «6. ee ee ee eee 
| cleared up their lots early and their range in prices | Concord R.R. ....... 
| was somewhat wider than last week, some being sold | Connecticut River R.R.. . . 
| at higher rates, showing a better quality, but for cor. BastermR.B.. wc ccc seeccesesece 
| responding quality we quote no change, and, consider. | Fitchburg R.R.. . 6... ee ee ee ee ‘ 
| ing the large receipts at Chicago, it is only fair to sup- | Manchester & Lawrence R. 
| : ha } J } i I R. R. a 
| pose that prices during the winter months will some- | Maine Central R.R.. .. . 6.6 ees . . 
what decline. Resident butchers were fully aware | Nashua & Lowell R.R........ > Eee f 
| tint Tuesday was their city election day, and many | New York & New England R. R. . 
made sort work at market, to participate in the elect- | Northern R. KR... ... 6.065 
ing of city officers. Norwich & Worcester R.R........ ? 
| SALES OF CATTLE Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. R. pr: 
: -E AT BRIGHTOR. Old Colony sa espe gin thet apnea 
| _ Sales of 6 steers av. 1355 ths at Ge: 16 steers av. 1250 Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R..... + 
| Ibs at $5.55; 5 cattle ay. 1250 ths at $5 60; 12 doav. 1185 | Rutland, R. R. pref... . 1... es 
| ths at She, by Stetson & Eames. Union Pacific R.R.... . act bode 5 \ 
Sales of 6 steers av. 1355 ths at 6je; 12 steers av. 1210 Vermont & Canada R.R...... cee 6 0 e 
M at Ste; 2 do av. 1250 ths at 6jc; 15 oxen ay. 1700 the | Vermont & MassachusettsR.R.. 6.66 6 6 + 3} 
at 5hc, by Farrell & McFlynn. Worcester & Nashua R.R... . | 
MAINE CATTL&, BEEr AND STORE, 5 


sna sc ROFULA. 


A remedy that can destroy the ger * 
wxrofula, and when once settled has t 


Prices of Store Cattle.—Working Oxen ¥ pai 
$754 100 to $1104175; milch cows and calves ty} 
to $38; extra $40 to $50; farrow cows $16 to $30; year- 
lings $12 to $20; two-years-old $14 to $30; three-years- 


> to $42. Veal calves 24a7\c ¥ &. Fancy milch er to root it out, must be app 
. : those afflicted. The r kable « 
Tp yore ‘ . 1 remarkabic I i 
| eomme upp y is diminishing. There were a number of young children and the more wonderful « . 


over from last week, and again 
the market. Working oxen are not wanted yk ag 
tent; a few pairs are all that are required. Sales of 


of those of middle age and late in lif 
lustrated by our printed testimonials, | 


W. brews Lae t's ; y ae 96 16 per owt, by R. Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA to be a reliable ren. 
1700 ths at 6c, b Aes & leowns niet oF $ oteue edy, containing remedial agents ¥ do 
re} 9 , 8 é agents Wil 

weighing 2300 ths at $100; also 1 fat cow weighing nyo cure scrofula and eradicate itirom 


1460 tbs at $70 08, or $480 per cwt live, b ~ 
Flint ; sales of 4 catile catimated to dress i000 ea 











D W; 6 oxen, av 1600 ths at 6c live, by J. C rie WARNER, N. H., Jan. 21, 1879 ; 
— eieten’ of comes working pas iy girthing 0 otnsens. C. I, Hoop & Co., Lowel!, M i 
2770 ths at be; 0 cartings, a t B80 Be li Seat sae, early part of 1873 rie rh on Pes stant : 
> , “ . * live at 2jc, b : ‘4 iad been a constal t 
a a . ay HEY ; _ of working oxen, girthing Rad deci captains ulcers or sores, W i 
200 Bs at $70, by J. He Foe eet Old heifers, av | tion, as described in my letter to you in = . 
dress from 10 to 13 ewt at 6c ive: or ve ee to tember of that ‘Seer. “7 = vty ~ ~new 5 
ate sale ey ever. ent health ST RRAMEIn one on keen ‘ 

Late sales snd arrivals at Brighton on Wednesday. | for iy aged tine and 3 enjoy ie, het 
stock mostly from the i cows with the alive my intense personal interest in Hoop's ; 
Monroe received this mornin pe poaee. A. i. SARSAPARILLA,and I cannot refrain {ron \ 
and Hollis & Co., 6 cars Of shee * of Western cattle, pressing my gratitude for the permanent 
cattle, av 1463 ths at 6c live; 15 +s ales of 15 Western cure this wonderful medicine effected y } 
18 do, av 1280 ths at $5 40; 16 Py Av 1519 ths at $6 55; case hearly two years ago, w hile liv 1 
A. N. Monr ; sales of 4‘new oe 1438 ths at 6jc, by Lowell, when all my physicians gave me Up 
for $15; 2 for $45 each; 1 for $95 ae for $190; 2 as being in an incurable condition. One 
sales of a lot of new milch cows y J. 8. Henry; thing before I close. have recomm i 5 
Breck & Wood; sales of 1 new milch mM $35 to $55, by your Sarsaparilla to hundreds, and || c 
W. W. Hale; sales of 1 pair working oxen, wire’ y more than a thousand eases, aud my faith in 
ft 2 in, weight 3100 ths at $140; 1 paitenie y- U its invineibility in curing serofula’ has 
at $120; 2 pairs 6 ft6in gi) 115, 10 in 2800 come absolute by the wonderful cures it has 
by J. D. Hosmer; sales of 5 m e welghs 2550 ths, effected aside from my own. I trust you 
store cows for $125; 1 new milch cow S42 each ; 6 will not be slow in making the merits of 
Libby; sales of 3 milch cows $160; Hy $55, by J.C. Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA known everywhere, 
$110, by F. H. Coolidge & Son; sales Feat 2 for for itisaduty you owe to mankind. With 
$40 each, by A. Stone. springers st wishes I'rémain very truly yours SS 


New MILCH Cows, AND SPRIN SARAH C, WHITTIER. 
sales there is not any special change In pine paring 
at 


quality is quite varied; sales of 4 oe Ho0oD’s SARSAPARILLA 


a 
head, and ; new mileh cows at each 
Libby; sales of 1 new milch cow »by A.C. 
$108, by A P. apy {new tllch our $65 ; Is a ee evra. — 
; ’ oree . tract, 3 peculiarly ov 
iow milch cow and cow and egif at gon ky ot own, of the best remedies of the vegetable 
Wass, CaLves.—Supply light kingdom known to medical science as altera 
sales of 2 head at I & firmness of tives, blood-purifiers, diuretics, and tonics 








Biber tales of 120 he calves at Ofo.” Uae 120 Be. Poy i Price $1, or six for 
HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 











THE NEW 


New England Farmer, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 
DARLING & KEITH, 


34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


idvertisements, Ist insertion, 12 ots. per line. 
Kach subsequent insertion, 8 
* 15 
12 
++ - 80 
Advertisements must be sent Im as early in the week 
luesday, to secure insertion. 
\dvertiser@ are charged for the space occupied in 
i nonpareil measure. 
lransient advertising must be prepaid. 
Cuts inserted without extra charge. 
No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 
S \! terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
ae the above are net prices for ali advertising leas 
$100 In amount. 


Rusiness Notices, first “ 


e id 


Each subsequent 


Reading Matter Noticea, se 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
owing gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for cub- 
s and collections in the following Counties in 
giand :-— 
NYE, . « © «© © © © © «oe WORCESTER Co., Ms. 
CHEEVER,... « « «ADDISON and Rut. 
LAND Cos., VT 
CHARDSON, .. . FRANKLIN and 
LAMOILLE COs., Vr. 


WINGATE,» « « « « « YORK Co., ME. 
ER BARNES, + » « » MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. 
scribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
ir label will always show how far they have 


up. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
New subscribers who pay not less than one year 


in adva 
e New ENGLAND FARMER, twelve consecu- 
hly numbers of THE POULTRY POST, 
tly illustrated, and thoroughly practical 
ited 


nce, will also receive, in connection 


entirely to the poultry interest. 


Post is not an advertising sheet, but a 


ication, containing in each issue 


olumns of just such practical in- 


the breeding, rearing, feeding 


eting of poultry, as is needed by 
irmer, and it will be furnished 


the above terms, without fur- 


POST will also be sent, on 


terms, to our old subscribers. 


scriber now upon our list, who 


(MER for one year in advance from 


the 
Post, 


th, will receive 
Poult 


obliged to make 


>» current mon 


the 


numbers of 


We are 


ry 
charge. 
r to have the subscriptions 

me date, thus avoiding 


ooks, or those of the 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 

bers, who are desirous of taking one or 
uding will find it for their 
FAR- 
1 material reduction in price. 


licals, 


peri 
wrder the ym with the 


cure 


mn in connectl« 
following the figures show the price of 
iper aud the weekly NEW ENGLAND 
stage paid on both publications. 


ne or } 
] 


Magazine 
liome Magazine 


A griculturist 

ral Cabinet... 

ng Age, (weekly,) 
ce Monthly 
mistry 


er 

e Ones and The Nursery 
r’s Young People... 56s 
FREE.—Subscribers will bear in 


ve prices include the cost of post- 
which is paid by the pub- 


POSTAGE 


publications, 


W BP t take any subscriptions for the above 
eg) for less than one year, and the mcacy 
i — cases accompany the order. Any 
ribers who may desire one or more of the 
who have already paid us for the coming 
nd us the balance reqzired, (found by de- 
the price given for ‘oth publica- 
1 above table,) and we will forward promptly 


$2.15 from 
iblications desired. Subscriptions to the month- 
ommence with January, or with the volume, 
therwise ordered. 
can not take subscriptions to any other publica- 
s than those above named, nor at any reduction 
m the prices here given. 
We cannot furnish specimen 
f any publication except the FARMER. 
After receiving the first number of 
e ordered, subscribers will know that we 
ed our part of the contract, and any com- 
n-reception, or order for change, should 
ved to the publishers of the periodical 


stion and not to us. 


pecimen Copies 


N. B. 


be addres 





Farmers’ Directory, 


s House 


es 8 whose cards appear in this 
e among the best and most reliable in the 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans, 
Po iltry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 
26 Blackstone 


Frepb. L 


Street, Boston, 


Amos KEYES Ktves. Cuas. A. Keres 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merehanats, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

28 Blackstone St., under New England House. 
Wma. F. Brooks. BOSTON. CuHas. O. Brooks 


INSURANCE, 





Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 
urpius Over Re-Insurance, ....., $271,818.40 
iain in Cash Fund the past year, .., 22,268.97 
jain in Cash Surplus the past year, . . 18,309,66 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount at risk, $26,117,877.00. 
Total Liabilities, $190,632.57 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per 
ent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per 
ent. on all others. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROK, Pres’t and Treas. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Seo’y. 17 





Heneval Hutelligence. 


PERSONAL. 
Nellie Arthur, daughter of the Presi- 
issisted by a daughter of Chief Justice 
is busily engaged in raising the funds 





en in Washington who were beneficia- 
{ the same more favored children last 
Russell A. Alger, the governor- 
Michigan, has had quite a romantic 
ce. As a farmer’s boy in Ohio, he 
few books he could get by the light 

knot in a log cabin. He distin- 
himself as a cavalry officer in the War 
lebellion, where he was the associate 
Fortunate lumber 
‘road enterprises 10 or 15 years ago 


} 


ed him, and he is now reputed to be 


nera 


ster and Sheridan. 


several millions. 

William M. Evarts, who is having his 
uit painted by Eastman Johnson, has en- 
red some little delay. The last time he 

‘ed the studio he said to the artist: **You 

lo well to hurry up, as I am going to 
8 for the next four years.” 

»enator Bayard will deliver the oration at 
iveiling of the Dupont statue in Wash- 
non the 29th inst. 

\ugustue Sherman, who died at Glenn's 

s, N. Y., last week, was the largest saw 
owner in the world. His mills cut an- 
y 53,000,000 feet of lumber. 

\ugastus Voeleker, the eminent chemist 
Professor of Chemistry to the Royal Ag- 
tural Society of England, is dead. He 
horn at Frankfort-on-the Main in 1823, 

‘4 received his education at a private school 
‘that city and at the University of Gottin- 

Alter the completion of his studies he 
‘nt to Seotland, where, at 26, he obtained 
“" appointment as assistant to Professor 
Johnson at Edinburgh. He remained in 
“dinburgh three years and was then invited 
’ assume the chair of chemistry in the Royal 
Avricultural College, Cirencester. At 84 he 


ENGLAND 


| which was followed in the same year by a 
work on the ‘Chemistry of Food.” At 30 he 
was appointed professor of chemistry to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, a po- 
sition which he retained till his death. In ad- 

' dition to the works mentioned above, Dr. 

| Voelcker was the author of ‘‘Lectures on Ag- 

| ricultural Chemistry,” 
contributor to the journals of the society with 


. 


which he was connected, as well as of kindred 
associations. 





An Aroostook County correspondent of the Jowr- 
nal estimates the amount of buckwheat raised in 
that county at 200,000 bushels. About 600 tons of 
potato starch have been made in the county, re- 
quiring 1,500,000 bushels of potatoes, or two-thirds 
of the entire crop. The starch weighs eight pounds 
per bushel. 

“Said Aaron to Moses | 
Let’s cut off our noses.” 

Aare> must have been a sufferer from catarrh. 
The desperation which catarrh produces is often 
sufficient to make people say and do many rash | 
things and many continue suffering just as if no | 
such cure as Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy existed. 
It cures every case from the simplest to the most | 
esmplicated, and all the consequences of catarrh. 
A person once cured by Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy | 
will not be apt to take cold again, as it leaves the 
mucous membranes healthy and strong. By drug- | 
cists. 

Tue prosperity of Southern Maryland is threat- | 
ened by the scarcity of farm laborers. The sons | 
of farmers quit the homestead and resort to the | 
cities, while the young colored men, averse to long 
contracts and hard work, go in pursuit of some 
spot where a living can be obtained w ith the least 
amonnt of labor. This state of things compels the | 
farmers to leave much of their land uncultivated. | 

Tur resources of The Youth's Companion are | 
international in the fullest sense. Of the eight se- 





rials which it will pnblish during 1855, four are by 
Americans (Trowbridge, Stockton, Fawcett and 
Stephens,) one is by a Frenchman (Alphonse Dan- 
det,) one by a Scotch woman (Mrs. Oliphant,) one 
by an Englishman (George Manville Fenn,) and 
one by an English woman (Mrs. Macquoid,) the 
author of “Patty.” 


| 

Tur town of East Liverpool, Ohio, allows its 
street gas lamps to burn constantly both night and 
day. They are extinguished but once a month, 
when the lamps are washed and the jets cleaned. 
The town is lighted by natural gas, and the people 
say it is cheaper to let it burn all day in the street 
lamps than it would be to pay men to light and 
extinguish the lamps every day. 


| 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure | 

Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 

Is More Nutritious and Strengthening 
than any other combined or single remedy. The 
Medical Profession universally attest this fact and 
prescribe it in Consumption, and all wasting con- 
ditions, with splendid results. 


A CALIFORNIA paper says that the publishers of 


tract of railroad land in the Mojave desert, for the 
purpose of using the Yucca plant which grows on 
it for the manufacture of paper. The plant will be 
ground into pulp at a point on the Colorado Rive 
and shipped by rail to New Orleans and thence by 
sea to Liverpool. 


Pure blood is absolutely necessary in order to 
enjoy perfect health. Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies 
the blood and strengthens the system. 


Aw Australian firm is actually “sending coals to 
Newcastle.” A cargo of 3000 tons of gas coal has 
been exported from Sydney to Liverpool at a 
profit, the superior richness of the coal fully com- 
pensating for the great distance it had to be carried. 


Massachusetts Smelting and Refining Company. 
This company is organized to do a legitimate and 
prosperous business. Wich the unlimited supply 
of ore, the favorable location of its smelter and the 
present and prospective demand for bullion, we see 
ro reason why an investment in this enterprise 
should not prove safe and profitable. The treas- 
urer is Edward Howard, whose name is every- 
where familiar as the successful manutacturer of 
watches and clocks in Boston for more than thirty 
years past. Mr. Howard’s prominent standing 
and reputation, his business ability and conserva- 
tive methods insure the safe custody and honest 
management of the company’s finances. 


MARYLAND oystermen say the present season is 
the best paying one they have ever engaged in. 
Year by year oysters are becoming scarcer, and 
experience and skill in oystermen are becoming 
more essential. 

Young Men !— Read This. 

Tur Vouraic Bett Co., of Marshill, Mich., 
offer to send their celebrated ELectro-VoLTat 
Bet and other ELectric APPLIANCES on trial for 
thirty days to men, young and old, afflicted with 
nervous debility, loss of vitality and manhood, 
and all kindred troubles. Also tor rheumatism, 
neuralgia, paralysis, and many other diseases. - 
Complete restoration to health, vigor, and manhood 
guaranteed. No risk is incurred as thirty days’ 
trial is allowed. Write them at once for illustrated 
pamphlet free. 26teop4 
ar 
efully 


game- 


Bison in the Colorado national parks 
coming plenty once more, but they are car 
protected from hunters by government 
keepers. 

Every WoMAN IN THE LAND owes it to hersel 
and family to take care of her health. When she 
finds her health failing, and debility and weakness 
undermine her strength, her surest and best rem- 
edy is Kidney-Wort. It builds up the general 
health, keeps the secretory system in pertect order | 
regulates the Kidneys and Bowels, and enables 
these important organs to perform their natural 
functions in throwing off the accumulated impuri- 
ties of the body. 

Use the surest remedy for catarrh—Dr. Sage’s. 
Tue city of London contains more Jews than 
does Jerusalem, more Irish than Dublin and more 
Roman Catholics than Rome. 

ImpvurE Buioop.—In morbid conditions of the 
blood are many diseases; such as saltrheum, ring- 
worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. 
In this condition of the blood try the VrGerrine, 
and cure these affections. As a blood puritier it 
has no equal. Its effects are wondertul. 

Tue Industrial News states that an excellent 
syrup is mide from the compressed and boiled 
juice of watermelons. A -medium-sized melon 
yields a gallon of syrup. 


AGRICULTURE IN CANADA. 

The select committee on agriculture, ap- 
pointed by the Dominion parliament, bas just 
presented its report. The recommendations 
made are as follows: 

That the government should take into earn- 
est and favorable consideration the advisabili- 
ty of establishing a bureau of agriculture and 
an experimental farm in connection therewith. 
That this bureau be formed in connection 
with, and under the supervision of, the pres- 
ent department of agriculture. That the ob- 
jects aimed at in the establishment of such 
bureau and farm be as follows: } 

1. To conduct such experiments in the in- 
troduction and culture of new varieties of 
seeds, plants, trees, etc., as will most eflici- 
ently aid in the advancement of Canadian ag- 
riculture; to institute experiments with re- 
gard to the comparative value of fertilizers, 
the proper testing of seeds as to vitality and 
purity, and the healthy preservation and pro- 
ductive condition of plants and animals. 

2. To make careful investitation into the 
origin, distribution, and habits of insects, in- 
jurious and beneficial, and the contagious and 
other diseases to which animals and plants are | 
subject, in order to arrive at the best method 
of destroying and counteracting them. 

3. To study the quality of the various | 
breeds of cattle and other domestic animals, 
with the view of reporting on the means of | 
improving them, of protecting them from | 
parasites and epidemic diseases, of feeding | 
them for the market, and on the treatment of | 
milch cattle. 

1. To initiate and carry out a convenient | 
and comprehensive system of gathering the 
latest and most useful information, statistical 
and otherwise. 

5. To publish and send to the press and 
the various agricultural and horticultural so- 
cieties of the Dominion, at different periods of 
the year, bulletins giving the results of trials 
made on the experimental farms, and what- 
ever information the bureau may consider use- 
ful either in the prevention of the ravages of 
insects and of contagious diseases, concerning | 
improved methods of culture that have stood 
test, or for the special advancement of any 
line of agricultural pursuits. 








Tue class of Rheumatic and Neuralgic suf- 
ferers who would rather experiment them- 
selves into their graves with old, exploded 
remedies than try something new and ra- 
tional, has grown much less since the discov- 
ery of Athlophoros. Learning how it was 
discovered, and how tested before it was of- 
fered to the public; learning also the theory | 
of blood purification upon which its cures are | 
based ; there is inquiry for it from every di- | 
rection, and a desire to secure the relief it 
affords, which is as surprising as it is assur- 
ing. 








te Three blocks of houses were destroyed 
by fire in Trenton, Penn., on Tuesday, six 
persons perishing in the flames. 


te A land slide in Nashua, N. II., last 
Sunday, caused a large amount of damage to 
the manufacturing companies in that city. 


tt The Washington Monument was com- 
pleted last Saturday afternoon by setting mn 
place the marble cap-stone and pyramidal 
apex of aluminum. 


tz A serious boiler explosion occurred at 
the Brattleboro, Vt., gas works last Sunday. 
The building was badly damaged, but no per- 


son was injured. 


ti Frank Schnauder, one of the wealthiest 
Germans in Manchester, N. H., committed 
suicide last Friday by shooting himself in the 
head with a pistel. 

tw There is considerable excitement in 
Minnesota over the discovery of rich deposits 
of gold in the northern part of the State, 
along the Canadian border. 

tw A Key West paper says | 
treaty is ratibied that city is doomed, as it 
would force about seven d citizens en- 


if the Spanish 


and was a frequent | 


grain elevators at Chicago, — 
if 


| sidering plans for making that city the con- 


officers and a number of other officials were 


tive treaty was made can travel between the 


amount of lumber to be cut the coming win- 


the London, (Eng.) Telegraph purchased a large | { 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of the tic 
others, three of whom have since died. 


the curved lines of the bridge were not dis- 
turbed. 


struck by lightning in 1789. 


lost. 
a gale near Cape Hatteras, as 
near there on i. 

in command of Captain Davis, and had acrew 
of seven men. 


buried in a heap of ashes in the cellar of the 
be- | ( 


| Show at the New Orleans Exposition, will be 
the collection of boats, such as are, in some 
sort, peculiar to that State, such as the bat- 
teau of the lumbermen, the birch canoe of the 
Indians, 
sportsman, the peculiar fishing boat of the 
Rangely Lakes, etc. 


been raging at South Paris, Me., and within 
the past few days many cases of the most pu- 
trid and malignant type have been discovered. 
Owing to the fear of infection, it is very hard 
to procure proper nurses, and several burials 
have taken 

usual funera 


view of the growing dimensions of the North- 
west cattle trade, that Winnipeg should be 


| short time, at Winnipeg or some other point 
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_ Ge The busincss section of West Randolph, 
Vt., was destroyed by fire on Saturday, the 
property loss aggregating $65,000. 


t¥ All the cotton factories in the vicinity 
of Augusta, Ga , have advanced the price fof 
goods a quarter of a cent per yard, and the 
mills are running on full time. 





te Two barns owned by Mrs. Sextus P. 
| Gooding at Worcester, Mass., were destroyed 
| by fire on Monday, with ten cows, and thirty- 
| five tons of hay. 


tw By an explosion of gas in a coal mine 
at Shamokin, Penn., four miners were killed 
and another fatally injured. There were over 
200 men and boys at work in the mine at the 
time. 


i One of Armour, Dole & Co.'s immense 
over a 
million bushels of wheat, caved in on Monday, 
and poured a large quantity of its contents 
into the street. 


{¥° Shipments of ice from Boston to for- 
cign ports are steadily déclining year by year, 
being for the first om month of the pres- 
ent year only a little more than half as large 
as during the same months of 1876. 


te St. Louis merchants are engaged in con- 


trolling market of the West. The wool deal- 
ers propose to unite with the Cotton Ex- 
change. 


(@ Five masked robbers boarded a pas- 
senger train near Little Rock, Ark., on Sat- 
urday, and, besides securing $2000 from the 
express safe, obtained about $4000 more in 
watches, jewelry and money from the pas- 
sengers. 

te The prospectus of the English Asso- 
ciation of American Bond and Shareholders is 
published. The association has a capital of 
£250,009, and is formed to protect the inter- 
ests of English holders of American securi- 
ties. 


CLEVERLY CAUGHT! 


The Rich Man’s Fear of Burglars--The Sto- 
ry of an Electrician. 


(Buffalo, N. Y., News.) 


At the dead of night, Mr. J. B. Anthony, 
a wholesale grocer of Troy, N. Y., was 
awakened by his burglar alarm annunciator, 
which told him that his house had been en- 
tered through the roof scuttle. He hastily 
dresses, rings for a policeman, hurries to the 
upper story, and hears the burglar in the 
servant's room, threatening her with instant 
death if she made a loud noise. 

Ile was captured, convicted, and sentenced 
to Sing Sing prison for ten years. 

So said Mr. C. H. Westfall, the electrician 
of Westfield, N. Y., to our reporter. 

‘Do city residents generally use burglar 
alarms ?” 

“Yes, all first-class houses are provided 
with them, and I have never had any dissatis- 
faction from my customers, many of whom 
are the best known and wealthiest people of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
large cities.” 

‘*‘Do wealthy men have much fear of burg- 
lars?” 

‘‘Asa rule, wealthy men do not keep valua- 
bles in their house, and yet they are not sure 
that they shall escape burglarious attacks, 
and they don’t feel secure without a first-class 
burglar alarm apparatus in their house. 
Every door, window and scuttle is connected 
with the annunciator, and it is quite impossi- 
ble to effect an entrance without the fact be- 
coming at once known.” 





‘Don’t electricians run considerable risk in 
handling wires ?” 
‘*Even the most careful of them sometimes 
get ashock. A few years ago, while I was 
escending stairs at Elmira, N. Y., witha 
wire coil in my hand, I felt as if I had re- 
ceived the entire charge from the battery. 
For over half an hour | suffered the keenest 
agony. I did not know but what I had been 
fatally injured. After completing my busi- 
ness circuit, I returned to Boston, and for 





te The new cruiser Boston was launched 
at Chester, Pa., last week. The Secretary of 
the Navy, the heads of the bureaus of the 
Navy Department, several prominent naval 


present at the launching. 


te The United States Supreme Court has 
decided that Chinese laborers who were in 
this country at the time the Chinese restric- 


two countries without obtaining certificates, as 
freely as residents of other countries. 

te The Bangor Commervial says the 
ter will exceed that of last year, when 100,- 
100,000 feet of logs were brought to the 
market. Those engaged in that business con- 
sider the outlook encouraging. 


te The story comes from Halifax that a 
lawyer is about to press the claims of about 
fifty Nova Scotians to nearly all of the land 
in the city of Malden, Mass., which, it is al- | 
leged, belonged to one Peter Tufts, who died 
many years ago. 

te On Thursday evening of last week a 
number of dynamite cartridges exploded in 
the residence of Stephen Young at Strafford, 
’. H., destroying the house, killing one of 
inmates and seriously injuring seven | 





te Nova Scotia merchants are using all | 
possible endeavors to secure a reciprocity | 
treaty with the United States. In view of 


the agitation of this question the Gloucester | 
fishing interests 
clause in any treaty which would admit free | 


are earnestly opposing a 


British caught fish. 


(} Sixty tons of rock are reported to have 
fallen from the Natural Bridge in Virginia on 


Monday afternoon with a deafening roar, but 


This is said to have been the first 
fall of rock from the bridge since it was 


te The brig Daisy Boynton of Eastport, | 
Me., from Turk’s Island, November 6, for 
Philadelphia, with salt, has been given up for 
She is supposed to have gone down in 
she was seen 


November 15. The vessel was 


te The dead body of a woman was found 





‘arleton House in New York, last week. 


The remains were decomposed beyond any | 


possibility of recognition, but a former occu- 
pant of a room directly over where the body | 
was found has been arrested on suspicion of | 
having murdered the woman. 


te One of the novel features of the Maine 


the portable canvas canoe of the 


te For several weeks past, diphtheria has 


_ in the night, without the 
ceremonies. 
te The Fort McLeod Gazette argues in 


provided with stock yards similar to those at 
Chicago. The need for such yards may not 
be imperative just at present, but in a very 


in Manitoba or the Territories, a great cattle 
mart must come into existence. 


te A correspondent of the Louisville Cou- 
rier Journal now visiting the plague striken 
districts of eastern Kentucky and Virginia 
telegraphs that a horrible state of affairs ex- 
ists in Wise and Lee Counties, Va. A num- 
ber of instances are cited in which whole fam- 
ilies perished. The disease has caused more 
deaths in Letcher County, Ky., and Wise 
County, Va., than in any other counties. In 
the latter county the deaths have been so nu- 
merous that it has been difficult to provide for 
the proper burial of the victims. 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES, 


Great Britain. 

The British Parliament has adjourned until the 
10th of February. Before the session closed the 
Speaker of the House of Commons announced that 
the Royal assent had been given to the franchise 
bill. 

The Vatican has sent an informal commpnica- 
tion to the British foreign office, asking that Eng- 
lish influence be used in Pekin, and other Chinese 
provincial centres to stop the persecution of Catho- 
lies, which is now going on in that country. 

It is reported that a large loss of life has occurred 
by the sinking of vessels on the British coast, dur- 
ing recent gales. 





France. 

At the earnest request of the Cabinet Council, the 
French Ministers have decided to withdraw their 
contemplated resignations. 

The French Ministers at Vienna, Rome and Con- 
stantinople, send warnings to their home govern- 
ment, that the contemplated increase of duty on 
grain and flour will expose France to reprisals in 
other countries. 

M. Waddington has intimated to Earl Granville 
that the plan of England for the settlement of the 
Egyptian debt, might be accepted by France, if 
provisions were made for the guarantee of French 
rights in the Suez Canal, and for the formation of 
an International Board, for the financial control or 
extension of the functions of the Caisse de la Dette 
Publique. 

At a meeting of the Paris workingmen on Sun- 
day, resolutions were adopted urging the refusal of 
all payments of rent under 500 francs, demanding a 
reduction in number of hours required for a day’s 
work, and urging the exper.diture of 500,000 francs 
from the public funds, to relieve the immediate dis- 
tress of the needy classes. 


Germany. 


The Congo committee has agreed that the Afri- 
can International Association shall have control 
only over the navigation of the Congo River; that 
England shall Lave control of the navigation of the 
lower, and France of the upper waters of the Niger 
River. Both the latter governments have bound 
themselves by a formal declaration to uphold free- 
dom of navigation. Any other power which may 
acquire territory in that country will be required to 
undertake a similar obligation. The proposal of 
the American delegate, General Sanford, for a neu- 
tral railway from Viva to Stanley Pool, has been 
rejected. 

A report giving an account of the empire’s for- 
eign affairs from April 15, 1883, to October, 1884, 
was presented to the German Reichstag, Friday. 
It contains 55 closely printed folio p and is 
taken up chiefly with German transactions on the 
west coast of Africa. It marks the first stage of 
Bismark’s colonial policy. 


The Soudan Campaign. 


General Gordon recently sent a defiant message 
to El Mahdi inviting him, if he were the real prop- 
het, to dry up the Nile and come and take him. 
The latest advices report that E] Mahdi accepted 
this challenge, and directed his forces to cross the 
river as if it were dry land, while he remained on 
the bank and invoked the aid of Allah. The result 
was that 3000 men were drowned. The disaster 
has greatly lessened El Mahdi’s influence. His 
followers are rapidly deserting him. He retired to 
the southward after his discomfiture. 


General Items. 

M. Schenck, radical, has been elected president 
of the Swiss Confederation for 1885. 

Count de Lesseps has obtained from the Egypt- 
ian government a concession fur a fresh water 
canal from Zagazig to Port Said. 

The Egyptian government has abolished the chol- 
era quarantine and re-established the overland route 
for passengers. 

It is reported that China has determined to fight 
France to the bitter end. It is claimed that several 
victories have been obtained over the invaders since 
the first of October. 

The question of improving the commercial rela- 
tions with America is exciting much interest in the 
British West Indies and it is said that some - 

made in to 


| this 


yen months did not get over the shock. 
I lost my appetite; all food tasted alike; I 
could not walk across the Common without 
resting several times. 

“My head whirled, and I reeled like a 
druaken man. I consulf®i the best physi- 
cians in a great many large cities, but none of 
them seemed to understand my case. About 
a year ago I was in Albany, and a physician 
there stated that I probably would not live 
three months. But to-day,” said Mr. West- 
fall, and he straightened himself up with con- 
scious pride, ‘‘so far as I know, I am in per- 
fect health. I weigh one hundred and seven- 
ty pounds, eat well, sleep well, feel well, and 
am well. One of my old physicians gave me 
a thorough examination a few weeks ago, and 
told me that I was in a perfect condition.” 

“You are avery fortunate man, sir,” re- 
marked the scribe, ‘to have escaped instant 
death after an electrical shock.” 

“Oh, it was not the electricity that pros- 
trated me, it was a uremic convulsion. For 
all my physicians told me I was a victim of a 
very serious kidney disorder. And when 
they, and a dozen widely-advertised medi- 
cines failed to benefit me, Warner's Safe 
Cure restored me to perfect health. That 
preparation is savelnatihe to every grade of 
society, for it is a priceless blessing. 

“There is no need of death from handling 


| electrical wires, if the operators will exercise 


care. In our burglar alarm attachments 
there is no possible danger from that source.” 


FIFTEEN orange trees near Plant City, Fla., yield 
year 150,000 oranges—10,000 to the tree. 
These trees are about 40 years old, and furnish 
another illustration of the vitality of the orange 
trees in Florida. 


Business otices, 





Scrofula. 


A medicine that destroys the germs of Scrat 
ula and has the power to root it out is appre 
ciated by the alflieted. The remarkable cures 
of men, women and children as described 
by testimonials, prove 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


a reliable medicine, containing remedial 
agents which eradicate Serofula from the 
blood. One hundred doses for $1.00. Sold by 
a'idcalers. C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass 


; Marriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 





In Roxbury, Dec. 4, by Rev. Mr. Lyon, Byron Somes 
of Troy, N. Y., to Althea White Barry of Roxbury. 
In Cambridge, Dec. 3, by Kev. G. W. Briggs, D. D., 


| J. Frank Kimball of Cambridge to Miss Emma G. 


Howard, daughter of E. L. Howard of Boston. 

In East Salisbury, Dec. 3, by Rev. J. F. Spalding, H. 
E. Carlisle of Boston to Annie 8. Merrill of East Salis- 
ury. 

In Washington, N. H., Nov. 26, Charles A. Browne 
of Boston to Alice M. Hurd of Washington. 

In Providence, R. I., Dec. 3, by Rev. Dr. Greer, 
Robert G. Manton to Emily S. Ballou, both of Provi- 
dence. 





DIED. 


In Boston, Dec. 2, Mrs. Polly Rice, % yrs. 11 mos. 
In Boston, Dec. 5, Rebecca E. Parker, 86 yrs. 11 mes. 
In Boston, Dec. 6, Elizabeth Isabella, widow of the 
late Charles Browne, 78 yra. 6 mos, 

In Cambridge, Nov. 4, John Ludlow Ross, 70 yrs. 

In Campello, Dec. 4, Josiah W. Kingman, 82 yrs. 10 


mos. 
In Canton, Dec. 3, Mr. Gerry Tucker, 79 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Charlestown, Dec. 1, Charles Bordman, U. S. 

Navy, 78 yrs. 2 mos. 

In Chelsea, Dec. 6, Edward P. Smith, 71 yrs. 4 mos. 

In Foxboro’, Dec. 4, Samuel Clapp, 85 yrs. 7 mos. 

In Lynn, Dec. 3, Mrs. Olivia W., wife of Hon. John 

Batchelder, 80 yrs. 1 mo. 

In Medford, Dec. 6, Mrs. Ellen R., widow of the late 

Amos Whitmore, Jr., 75 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Newton Centre, Dec. 2, Alpheus Trowbridge, 7 

yrs. 9 mos. 

In Roxbury, Dec. 3, Mrs. Rebecca H. Wilson, 71 yrs. 

In Salem, Nov. 27, Capt. William B. Aiken, 70 yrs. 9 

mos. 

In Stoughton, Dec. 3, Adeline Watson, widow of the 

late Jedediah Tucker, 76 yrs. 

In Winthrop, Me., Dec. 4, Mrs. Camilla 8. Benson, 

84 yrs. 





ae Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER. 





New Advertisements, 


HIGHEST AWARD! 


A Silver Medal, at the 15th Annual Exhibition, 1884, 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association. 


STOVER WINDMILL. 


This old and reliable mill is the simplest+ 
strongest, and most durable Windmill 
made. | farmer or other 
person intending to purchase 
should examine it. It takes 
care of itseif in gales, has but 
three oiling places, turns on 
anti friction ball-bearings, which require 
no oiling, and has no superior in finish, 
a or workmanship. Send for Cata- 

ogue and testimonials. 
HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., Sole New England 
Agents, 114 State Street, Boston. 


CLARK’S 


ROOT CUTTER, 


The only Cutter that will 
cut roots in suitable sha 

for Sheep and all Stock. 
Send for special circular. 
HIGGANUM MF’G 
CORP., Higganum, Ct., 
Warehouse, 38 South Mar- 
ket Street, Boston, Mass. 


y a al 
FREE TO ALL. 

To introduce our goods in every home, we will send, 
free of charge, to any person sending 26c. for postage, 
&e., 5 Valuable Books ro in large t on tine 

aper: 1, Ladies’ Book of Fancy Work; 2, Manual of 

Etiquette; 3, Standard Letter Writer; 4, Winter 
Evening Recreations; 5, Tennyson's Poems; also, a 
present the ladies will oe et two Gossamer 
Waterproof Garments. . H. BABCOCK CO., 
Centerbrook, Conn. 2teops0 


Loss and Gain. 
CHAPTER I. 
“I was taken sick a year 
With bilious ion 


“My doctor pronounced me cured, but I got sick 
again, with terrible pains in my back and sides, 
and I got so bad I 

Could not move! 

I shrunk! 

From 228 Ibs. to 120! I had been doctoring for 
my liver, but it did me no good. I did not expect 
to live more than three months. I began to use 
Hop Bitters. Directly my appetite returned, my 
pains left me, my entire system seemed renewed as 
if by magic, and after using several bottles, I am 
not only as sound as a sovereign, but weigh more 
than I did before. To Hop Bitters I owe my life.” 


R. Firzpatrick. 
Dublin, June 6,’81. 
CHAPTER II. 

“Malden, Mass., Feb. 1, 1880. Gentlemen— 
I suffered with attacks of sick headache.” 

Neuralgia, female trouble, for years in the most 
terrible and excruciating manner. 

No medicine or doctor could give me relief or 
cure, until I used Hop Bitters. 

“The first bottle 

Nearly cured me ;” 

The second made me as well and strong as when 
a child. 

“And I have been so to this day.” 

My husband was an invalid for twenty years 
with a serious 

“Kidney, liver and urinary complaint, 

“Pronounced by Boston’s best physicians— 

“TIncurable !” 

Seven bottles of your Bitters cured him and I 
know of the 











am —Mrs. E. D. Slack. 
t; eat too much without exercise ; SY ava 
all the 


hout rest; doctor time; take all’ ‘the vile 
ms adv 


fiabel. "Shun ail the vile, oes 
their name. 


during a 


CoMPANION 


LETTERS FROM SPAIN, by 

BUSH LIFE in Australia, by 
LETTERS FROM PERSIA, by 
IN THE FORESTS OF VENEZUELA, by 
FAMOUS AMBASSADORS and Their Triumphs, by JAMES PARTON. 
IN THE HEART of the Sahara. Adventures 


JAMES ANTHONY 
PROF. TYNDALL, 
PROF. MAX MULLER 

CANON FARRAR, on’ 


The Children’s Page filled with charming pictures 


Subscription Price, $1.75 a Year. 
Announcement and Specimen Copies Free. 


Please mention this 


\/ 


E 


- —_-_ 
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HE COMPANION has now attained a weekly circulation larger than that of any other literary pa) 
T Its steadily increasing success imposes an additional responsibility upon its conductors to rel opened 


and encouragement of American parents. It will use all its abilities, and all its resources, 


America manly men and womanly women. 


illustrated Serial Stories 


‘a STORY for Boys, by 
SERIAL STORY for Boys and 


SUSPECTED. A Serial Sto 
SERIAL STORY for Bad Boys 


Travel and Biography 


Girls, by 
A COUNTRY COUSIN. A Story tee Girls, by 
ry, 7, 
’ 


tour in the great African desert, by 


BROTHER FRANK. A Serial Story for the Household, by 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
ARCHIBALD 


8. G. W. BENJAMIN, 
W. T. HORNADAY. 


H. H. WEBER. 


Tales of 


FORBES. 


the Llano Estacado, Kansas, by 
MY ENCOUNTER with the Black 





$3,000. Prize Stories 


Nearly seven thousand manuscripts were sent in competition for the Companton prizes of 
$3,000 offered for the best Short Stories, many of them by eminent writers in both Europe and America. 
For eight of these, Prizes have been awarded. They are delightful stories. These stories, with 
others selected from the seven thousand sent, will be a feature of the coming volume of the Companion. 


Science and Education 


A remarkable series of articles by Eminent Writers will be given as follows: 
The Study of History. 


FROUDE, or 


on Popular Science for Yo 


- The Editorials will continue to give clear 


== 


The Cultivation of the 
The Study of English Literature. 
The Chemistry of Sea and Land. 
Star Clouds, and Other Articles. 
Precocious Boys in History. 
Children a Thousand Years Ago. 


AN EXILE’S Escape from Siberia, 
STORIES OF MILL GIRLS, by 
People. 


emory. ous Classes of Paris, by 





buildings, by 
NR a 


THE LIGHTHOUSE Keeper's Stories, by 
HUNTERS’ TALES of the Red River Country, by 
A YOUNG IMMIGRANTS Journey to Colorado, by D. L. CHAMBERS. 
UP THE TRAIL. Cattle-Driving on “the breaks" of 


cident of the French conquest of Tonkin, 


the appreciation 
to make the young people of 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


Adventure 


JUSTIN CARRICK. 
F. W. CALKINS. 


AMOS M. NEVIN. 


. An in- 


instructive and Entertaining 


COL. THOS. W. KNOX. 
An “OLD OPERATIVE.” 


JUNIUS H. BROWNE. 


THOSE TERRIBLE PARISIANS, or the Danger- 


THREE SHARP FELLOWS. The career of three 
boys who thought themselves “smart,” and who 
made three “sharp” ventures, and are now living 
with other “sharp fellows” in three large stone 


WM. M. ACTON. 


, poems and stories, adapted to very young readers, has always been an attractive feature of the 
views of current events at home and abroad. 


} SPECIAL OFFER 


To any one who subscribes now, and sends us $1.75, 
we will send the Companion FREE to January Ist, 
1885, and a full year’s subscription from that date, 


Paper, Adiress PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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CAN BE OPERAT 


Ez. YAN NOORDEN 


13t50 


ECLIPSE INCUBATOR 


ED BY A CHILD. 


Send for Circulars and Price List. 


& CO., Boston, Mass. 





t 


BEST. ig 
C.W. DORR, Manager 


RACINE SEEDER COMPANY, 187 
26t44—13tJul.Aug.Sept 


SOWER 


Sows all grains, grass seeds, plaster, salt, ashes, 
commercial fertilizers — everything requiring 
broadcasting—any quantity per acre, better and 
faster than any other method. SAVES SEED 
by sowing perfectly even. Not affected by wind, as 
seed is not thrown upwards. Sows half or full 
cast, on either or both sides of wagon. Readily 


jattached to any wagon or cart without injury, and 


used wherever they can be driven. Lasts a life. 


ime. Sows 80 acres wheat per day. Crop one- 


fourth larger than when drilled. Only perfect 


. Broadcaster made; most accurate agricultural 
implement in the world, 


Endorsed and recom. 
mended by Agricultural colleges and best farmers 
in U.S. Fully warranted—perfectly simple. Do 
not be put off with any other. Send at 
once for new free illustrated catalocue with 
full information and hundreds of testimonials. 


FOURTH ST., DES MOINES, IOWA. 








“MATCHLESS”— 
ORGANS 


AWARDED 


AT EVERY GREAT 
WORLD'S 


EXHIBITION 


FOR SEVENTEEN YEAR 


yY ANARDED SUCH AT ANY 
100 STYLES! 
$22 t $900 








/FOR CASH EASY PAYMENTS.OR RENTED. 
CATALOGUES & PRICE LISTS FREE. 
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MUSICAL 
TONES 
GREATEST 








WASHER 


We will guarantee the “* LOVELL”’ WASHER todo better 

work and do it easier and in less time than any other machine 

in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash tho 
clothes 


ACENTS WANTE 


clean. without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


in every county. 
WeCAN SHOW 


PROOF that Agents are making from $75 to $150 per 
month. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. La- 


dies have great success selling this Washer. 
Sample to those des: 


Retail priceonly 


an cy $2. Also the Cele- 


iring 
brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at manufacturers’ 
lowest price. We invite the strictest investigation. Send 


your address on 8 postal card for particulars, ©@ 
LOVELL WASHER CO., Erie, PA. 





A SOLID INVESTMENT ! 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SMELTING & REFINING COM'PY. 


Buyers and Reducers of Ore, Re- 
finers and Dealers in Gold, Silver 


and Lead Bullion. 
CWorks at South Pueblo, Celorado.) 


Capital Stock . . $1,000,000. 
40,000 Shares. Par Value, $25. 
This Company bas no connection with mines, but 

simply purchases and reduces ore to bullion, and its 

ballion to cash. It is one of the most profitable and 
safe industries, as its transactions are all cash. Its 
profits are large and Its pe always salable be- 
cause of their intrinsic and coinage value, hence its 
stocks are unaffected by political or financial changes. 

Among the Directors are the following well- 

known conservative business men: 

HIRAM BLAISDELL, (Banker,) Boston, Mass. 

E. HOWARD, (late President of the E. Howard 
Wa‘ch and Clock Company,) Boston, Mass. 

Hon. E R. TINKER, (Collector of 
Revenue,) North Adams, Mass. 

CHARLES H. NORTH, (of C. H. North & Co., 
Pork Packers,) Boston, Mass. 

WILLIAM A. HARRIS, (of the Harris-Corliss 
Engine Gompens,) Providence, R. 1. 

JAMES E. FARWELL, (of J. KE. Farwell & Co., 
Printers and Publishers,) Boston, Mass. 

OFFICERS. 

President, HIRAM BLAISDELL. 

Vice Pres. & Gen. Mang’r, MARK HODGSON, 

Treasurer, E. HOWARD. 

Secretary, GEORGE H. DREW. 

A limited amount of the working capital steck is 
now for sale at par. For further particulars and in- 
formation, address 

GEO. H. DREW, Financial Agent, 
4t50 @ Post-Ojffice Square, Boston, Mass. 


~ A HANDSOME LADY. 


or homely lady can make money selling Wh mee | of 
Thought,” (Mother, Home, Heaven,) just published. 
No competition, good Pay to earnest workers. Ad- 
dress, MARTIN GARRISON & CO., Boston. 
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You wish to sell good books and make money, 
| try one of our new books, “ Treasury of rhought,” 
Also the standard “People’s Cyclopedia.”’ Address 

62t50 a 
CARDS rama Cards, name on, and 10 Interest- 
ing Games 10c., 5 packs and Kolled 
Clintonville, Ct. 26150 
jistribute circulars for us and sell our 
goods, or $80 a month and expenses 
required, Salar id monthly. E tn ad . § 
Beene of our goods and fail particulars 1 REE. Seed 
n what we say. Address J. ©. E. 0o., 
Ne. 4 Arcade Chambers, Cincinuail, Ohio” 
A GORN SHELLER, 
plest, easiest working sheller on the market, 
and the only one thatis not forever out of 
Sheller, prepaid, to any person who wil! agree to show it to their 
friends and send us the names of five farmers’ sonsin their tow? and 
| CREAT 
BARGAINS 
in lands of all kinds. Catalogu £ 
of Va. 16c. H. L. STAPLES, Richmond, 


“Webster’s Family Dictionary,” (Indexed.) 
MARTIN GARRISON & CO., 79 Milk St., Boston. 
50 Elegant Perfumed Floral and Pano- 
Gold Ring with Pearl setting, 50c. CLINTON BROs., 
$ and expenses paid any active person to 
to distribute circulars only. No capital 
Sets. for postage and packing. NO Pos Sos. 

The new “Eclipse”? Corn Sheller is the sim- 
order. Toi ntroduceitinto every town at once we willsend one 
25 cents for the expenses of this advertisement. Address 

ACME MANUFACTURING CO., Ivoryton, Conn. 
e free, New May 


Va 


FARMS&MILLS 

we J 4 |For Sale & Exchange. 
atIFREE Cata ee 

& CO., Richmond, Va. 


Wallington Garget Cure, 


I CAN MOST FULLY RECOMMEND 
the Wallingford’s Garget Cure,as I have 
known several instances where it has performed cures 
in bad cases, even when cows have given bloody milk 
and almost lost the use of one teat. 

(Signed) 8. 8. WILLIAMS, Augusta, Me. 


W. W. WHIPPLE, Proprietor, 
Portland, Maine. 


G. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston Agents.  4t50 
Mill, Farm Families, 


HELP FURNISHED, 'sci"iant 


With our contracts and the depressed times, 
Farmers can get winterservice, save dollars, and have 
time to read, think and plan, wisdom says try and 
prove. CHARLES T. PARSONS, Agt. 

Northampton, Mass. 52t49 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Christmas we make the 
present. 
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very 
little folks a Christmas 
This year we have something 
nice and pretty. To introduce our 
goods in every home we will send 
toany boy or girl free of charge, 
if you will send 20c. for 5 
ac. 3 Lis with bean- 
tures, one 


i dolls with a com- 
3 


floral 


$2 for 18c. 


It has been our custom to offer 
seach year a sample package of our 
te legant Fringe Christmas and New 

RYear Cards at cost, to introduce 


. This year we offer 21 Large Imported Cards, 
composed of Fringe Birthday, Christmas and New 
Year's, assorted designs for only 18 cents, postpaid to any perova 
returning this advertisement within 60 days. is package ordinarily 
sells for $2.00 and will not be sent to dealers, Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. THE R. L. SPENCER CO., Importers, Hartford, Conn, 


‘THE ATTENTION OF 


sce LOTSE OWDETS 


SELF Is called to the 


ww NEVERSLIP 


Horse Shoes and Removable Calks. 
CALKS ALWAYS SHARP. 


An entire set can be changed in five minutes. Costs 
less than the old style of shoeing. Send for circulars 
and testimonials. 

Blacksmiths as agents wanted everywhere. 


THE NEVERSLIP HORSE SHOE CO., 


4t47 36 India Wharf, Boston. 





ConoucTe sy T. M. Ferris. 


Best Magazine of its 
kind, $1.25 
re = Sample copies 
Address FERRIS PUBLISHING O00 
481 Broadway, Albany, N. ¥. 


4t48 


Real Estate---Stork, 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 
DT Cen pelea, eek td 








More than 1750 Holsteins 


Imported and Bred by this Firm. 


600 NOW ON HAND 
All of Choice Quality and Breeding. 


Nearly all the Deep-Milking Families of 
America presented. 


Over THIRTY yearly records made by Cows in this 
herd, which average 14,212 lbs. 5 ozs. per year, 
at an average age of 44 years. 

: In 1881 our entire herd of Cows averaged 14,164 Ibs. 
5 ozs. 

In 1882 our entire herd of eight 3-year-olds averaged 
12,388 Ibs. 9 ozs. 

On April Ist, 1884, TEN Cows in this herd had made 
records from 14,000 to 18,000 Ibs. each, the 
average being 15,608 Ibs. 6 3-10 ozs., which in- 
cluded every mature Cow in the herd that we had 
owned long enough to make a year’s record, except 
one kept for family use. 

We milked, through the year ending in June last, 
five mature cows, the entire lot averaging 15,621 Ibs. 
12-5 ozs. 

Seven Heifers of ONE family, (THE NETHER- 
LAND FAMILY,) five of them 2-year-olds, and two 
3-year-olas, averaged 11,556 Ibs. 12-5 0zs. The last is 
a FAMILY record. 


Not one of those Records has ever 
been equalied with an equal num- 
ber of Cows, by any herd. 


BUTIER RECORDB. 


9 cows averaged 17 Ibs. 54 ozs. per week. 

8 heifers 3 years old averaged 13 lbs. 43 ozs. per week, 

11 heifers 2 years old and younger averaged 10 Ibs. 8 
oze. per week. 

The entire original imported Netherland family of 
six cows (2 being but 3 years old) averaged 16 Ibs. 
12 11-12 ozs. per week. 

bal Sore records are a sufficient guarantee of su- 

0) . 

This 1s the class of cattle with which to found a 
herd. START RIGHT. 

See for yourself before buying. Prices reasonable. 


Send for Catalogue and examine Pedigrees. 


SMITHS & POWELL, 


(LAKESIDE STOCK FARM, 


- SYRACUSE, N. Y.- 





Christmas Cards, Birthday Card and 9 S0p 
s 
Holtiey Bock A. L, BADCUCK & GO Oeuterbrook, Comm, 


2t48, 50 


2 — ‘ 
with ten te pens fer & 
name, 7" «for 
Solter biliaea peontifel Imported Velvet 
Purse! ined with French kid, Free. Agents’ 
New Book, Premium List and Price List 
Free. U. 8. Card Co., Centerbrook, Conn, 


18teop4l 








free 





with “Hep” or “Hops” in 
Tennyson’s 











published @ treatise on ‘Artificial Manure,” 


gaged in the tobacco business out of employ- 
ment. 


New Scrap Pictures 
[5G seated ior 10'cu: CAPITOL 





ALT Been as 





HOLSTEINS. 


wihO MEAD. now at my farm and at quarantine at 
S VESTAS Teams BYE... 

LON. HH. son of Jacob 24, 56N. H. B. 

yoo XPARLING HEIFERS in calf and not 
Ieelecied by my buyer in Holland, a man of 40 years 


“Saaoees ta aracanen asiae 


Ww. 











HOW THEE 


fre. AGENTS W >. 
steop4s 


By William Crozieranl Peter Henderson. 
Just issued. A new work of 400 pages, 
containin, trations. Sent post- 


235 illus 
paid for eb. Table of Contents mailed 
5 35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





SPECIAL FEEDS 


For POULTRY 
And Cattle. 


Animal Meal, or something to make 
Hens Lay, 


Is made of fresh meat, fresh bone, dried and ground 
to a sweet meal, which fowls eat greedily, stimulating 
egg production, and a healthy condition. Trial Bags, 
15 ths., 50 cents; 30 the, $1.00; 100 Be, $2.50. 

Bowker’s Ground Oyster Shells made from 
shells, thoroughly washed, and reduced to the proper 
size for feeding. This supplies the lime, and is a sub- 
stitute for bone, being cheaper. 25 hs bags, 30 cents; 
100 ths, 75 cents. 

Bowker’s Bone Meal for Cattle, made from 
carefully selected bone, reduced to meal—white, clean 
and perfectly sweet. Many farmers claim that the 
feeding of bone meal prevents abortion in cows. If 
your cattle are gnawing boards or old boots, it is an 

ndication that they require bone to meet a want of 
their system. 10 Bb. Bag, 50 cents; 100 the. $3.00. 

Circulars, giving particulars in full, mailed free. 
Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


40f 43 Chatham Street, BOSTON. 


CARDS allperfumed, New designs, little beauties, Gold 
Chromo, Verses, Mottoes and Hidden Name, 
with an elegant prize, 10c, Ivory Card Co., Clintonville, Ct 


Legal Notices. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
‘lo the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of CAROLINE J. NASON, 
late of Winchester, in said County, deceased, Greeting : 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by Susie C. BAILEY 
of said Winchsster, who prays that letters testamen- 
tary may be issued to her, the executrix therein 
named, and that she may be exempt from giving a 
surety or sureties on her bond pursuant to said will 
and statute; You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of January next, 
at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any you 
have, against the same. And said petitioner is here- 
by directed to give public notice thereof, by publishing 
this citation once a week, for three successive weeks, 
in the py called the New ENGLAND FARMER, 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two days, 
at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire,  - 
of said Court, this ninth day of December, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty. 

St50v J. H. TYLER, 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of JAMES E. LATIMER, 
late of Newton, in said County, deceased, Greetin 
Whereas a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by ANNA R. LATI 
MER, who prays that letters testamentary may be 
issued to her, the executrix therein named, and that 
she may be exempt from giving a surety or sureties 
on her bond pursuant to d will and statute; You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to be 
held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on 
the first Tuesday of January next, at nine o'clock 
before noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
onee a week, for three successive weeks, in the news. 
aper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 
Soston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said Court. ~ 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this eighth day of December, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four. 
3150 J.H. TYLER, Register. 


MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other rsons 
interested in the estate of SUSAN B. CURRIER, late 
of Lexington, in said County, deceased, intestate: 
Whereas application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of administration on the estate not 
already administered of said deceased, to NATHANIEL 
E. SPAULDING, of Boston, in the County of Suffolk; 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to 
be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on 
the first Tuesday of January next, at nine o'clock 
before noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And the said petitioner is hereby directed 
to give public notice thereof, by publishing this cita- 
tion once a week, for three successive weeks, in the 
newspaper called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two days, 
at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Jud 
of said Court, this ninth day of December, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and Sar S=- 

350 J. H. TY Register 
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MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other n 
interested in the Estate of RACHEL WALKER, 
late of —" in said County, 4 intestate : 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 

nt a letter of administration on the estate of said 
eceased, to BENJAMIN H. RICHARDSON of said Sud- 
bury; You are hereby cited to + ¥ at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourth Tu y of December next, 
at nine o’clock before noon, to show caase, if 
you have, against granting the same. 
petitioner is hereby 
thereof, by publishi 
, in the newspaper 


New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, uire, Judge 
4 = Court, this mentee Se Sevemoer 
n the year one undred hty- 
four. Staey J. TY Registers. 


MMONWEALTH 

SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 88. , 

To all —— interested in the estate of MARGARET 

KINN ‘a late of in said County, de- 
Executor of the 


: Whereas, JAMES KAVANAGH, the 

will of said d d, has ted 
for allowance the account of his administration upon 
the estate of said deceased 


pear at a Probate 
said County, on 
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PIANO FORTES. 


Ghuckering’) 
Deosrow € 
The largest and oldest PIANO FORTE Manufac- 


tory in the United States. 
ESTABLISHED 1823. 


69,000 Instruments Made. 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES 
FOR SALE. 


Second-hand Pianos in great variety for 
Sale and to Rent by 


CHICKERING & SONS. 


152 Tremont Street, 130 Fifth Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORA. 
17t39 





GARGETINE, the In- 
fallible Cure for 


GARGET 


i} Has stood the test of years. 
» Safe, reliable and effective. 
Send for free circular with 
ma testimonials, &c. The cure 
fa. eent post paid for $1. Send 
| by Postal Note. THE GAR.- 
MLGETINE CO., 48 Congress 
RADE-MARK ‘Street, Boston, Mass. en 
tion this paper. 1346 


WHEELER’S 


GULIPSE WIND ENGINES 


Received the highest award at Five Werlds’ Fairs. 
Received over 150 Medals and Diplomas. Received a 
Special Silver Medal at the New England Fair in 

anchester, N. H., 1883. This reliable, self regulating, 
storm-proof and noiseless Windmill, after a test of fs 
years, has become a favorite wherever known. Over 
18,000 are now in use. Hundreds of the prominent 
citizens of New England are among the Eclipse 
Patrons, and will testify to 
ite merits. We offer to the 
public, no fulsome words of 
praise, but simply point to 
what has been done, and to 
& plain statement of facts 
from our Patrons. Auto- 
graph testimonials shown to 
any who willcall. All water 
supply materials promptly 
furnished. Pumps, Water 
Pipe, Small and Railroad 
frost-proof Tanks a specialty 


Full satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers. 
Catalogues and Price lists upon application to 


L. H. WHEELER, 
52116 


_ 52t16 68 Pearl St., BOSTON. 


FARMERS’ BOILERS, 
For Wood or Coal, 


Sizes from 15 to 65 gal 
lons. Every farmer should 
have one. All orders will 
be forwarded at once any- 
where in New England. 
Send for Price List. 


Josiah M. Read, 


63 Blackstone Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
4of 
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roll PSe 


50 Lovely Chromos with name, 10 cts. 5 packs 
Rolled Gold Ring and samplesheet for agte. Se 
12 Hidden Name Cards lic. 4 pks. ring and sam 
ple sheet 0c. E. H. PARDEE, New fiaven.ct 





Chromo Cards and Tennyson’s Poems mailed for 
ten one-cent stamps. Acme Mfg Co., lvoryton, 
13t 


42 


7 


Conn. 


New York & New England R. R, 


Shorter by Twenty Miles than any Other 
Line Between Boston and New York. 


Now a Double Track Road to a Connection with the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
West of Willimantic. 





LEAVE BOSTON 
8.30 A.M. Day Express Train for New York (via 
Middletown and New Haven;) Pullman Cars Boston 
to New York. A part of this train runs through to 
oe New Britain, Waterbury, Danbury and 
8 " 
8.00 P. M. New England Limited For New York (via 
Air Line Route) running 86 miles without a 
Due Grand Central Depot, New York, at 9.00 P. M. 
Connects at Willimantic with train for Hartford, 
New Britain and Waterbury. 
8.30 P. M. Mail For New York, (via Mid. 
Sete =< pe Fae due New York 11.25 
.M. part 6 train runs thro 
ford, New Britain and Bristol. a 
6.30 P. M. Ph hia sep. for Hartford, New 
} mot my Fy ~ A. 2 Trenton, Rin ay ja, Bal. 
more ashington, connecting for mond 
and ints South. Through Palla m Cars to 


eS0P. aT Ne 
. M. Ni . for N York, 
London, | Norwich, Dunicaogvlle “and "Pvnaan 
in conn a ew D th 8 M 
CITY OF WORCESTER, or CITY OF BOSTON. 


Seats in Parlor Cars, berths in Pullman Cars, state 
rooms on Steamers, Tickets and information obtained 
at Ofice, 822 " Street, or at Depot, foot of 
W. H. TURNER, Su 

A.C. 
= 10, KENDALL, Gen. Pass. Agt 
































Povtry, 
Poem Harper’s Magasine. 
THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 





BY WALTER BRUCE. 





Welcome, ye pleasant dales and hills 
Where dream-like passed my early days, 
Ye cliffs and glens and laughing rills, 
That sing unconscious hymns of praise ; 
Welcome, ye woods with tranquil bowers 
Embathed in autumn’s mellow sheen, 
Where careless childhood gathered flowers, 
Aud slept on mossy carpets green. 


The same bright sunlight gently plays 
About the porch and orchard trees ; 
The garden sleeps in noontide haze, 
Lulled by the murmuring of the bees; 
The sloping meadows stretch away 
To upland field and wooded hill; 
The soft blue sky of peaceful day 
Looks down upon the homestead still. 


I hear the humming of the wheel— 
Strange music of the days ~ by— 
I hear the clicking of the reel, 
Once more I see the spindle fly. 
How then I wondered at the thread 
rhat narrowed from the snowy Wool, 
Much more to see the pieces wed, 
And wind upon the whirliig spool! 


I see the garret once again, 
With rafter, beam, and oaken floor; 
I hear the pattering of the rain 
As summer clouds go drifting o'er. 
The little window toward the West 
Still keeps its webs and buzzing ilies,’ 
And from this cozy childhood nest, 
Jack’s bean-stalk reaches to the skies. 


I see the circle gathered round 
The open fire-place glowing bright, 
While birchen sticks with crackling sound 
Send forth a rich and ruddy light; 
The window-sill is piled with sleet, 
rhe well-sweep creaks before the blast, 
But warm hearts make the contrast sweet, 
Sheltered from storm, secure and fast. 


Oh, loved ones of the long ago, 
Whose memories hang in golden frames, 
Resting beneath the maple’s glow, 
Where few e’er read your chiseled names, 
Come back, as in that Christmas night, 
And fill the vacant chairs of mirth! 
Ah me! the dream ‘> all too bright, 
And ashes lie wpon the hearth. 


Below the wood, beside the spring, 
Two little children are at play, 
And hope, that bird of viewless wing, 
Sings in their hearts the livelong day; 
The acorns patter at their feet, 
The squirrel chatters ‘neath the trees, 
And life and love are all complete— 
They hold Aladdin’s lamp and keys. 


And, sister, now my children come 
Yo find the water just as cool, 

To play about our grandsire’s home, 
To see our pictures in the pool. 

Their laughter fills the shady glen; 
rhe fountain gurgles o’er with joy, 

That, after years full three times ten, 
It tinds its little girl and boy. 


No other spring in all the world 
Is half so clear, and cool, and bright, 
No other leaves by Autumn curled, 
Reflect for me such golden light. 
Of childhood’s faith, this is the shrine; 


I kneel beside it now, as then; E 
And though the spring’s no longer mine, 
I kiss its cooling lips again. 


Unchanged it greets the changeful years ; 
Its life is one unending dream ; 

No record here of grief or tears ; 
But, like the limpid meadow stream, 


It seems to sympathize with youth, 
Just as the river does with age, 
And ever whispers—sweetest truth 
Is written on life's title-page. 





The Story Teller. 


From London Truth. 


AN M. P’S ADVENTURE. 


There was one subject on which the Rt. 
IIon. Sir Robert Bland, M. P., was never 
tired of talking—it was Ireland. Whether he 
was addressing the House of Commons, or 
his constituents, and whether the subject of 
his address was the government's policy or 
the franchise bill, he always contrived to make 
some reference to that country. The very 
last speech he had delivered before the pro- 
rogation, though it was ostensibly on the fail- 
ure of the conference, had contained a scath- 
ing denunciation of the government’s Irish 

volicy. The return for Ballymucknomore of 
Mr. Twohy, an ex-suspect who had just come 
out of prison, where he had spent three 
months for a libel on a magistrate, afforded 
him a convenient text for his censure. 

‘*The failure,” he said, ‘‘of their boasted 
conference is but on a par with the result of 
their policy elsewhere. Since I came into 
the House to-night, I have learned that a per- 
son named T'wohy has been returned for Bal- 
lymucknomore. Who is Twohy? An ex- 
suspect, a convicted libeller, aman who has 
seen the inside of many prisons, a person 
with whom respectable men would not asso- 
ciate. And so the government's Irish policy 
has resulted in this: That what would exclude 
a person from respectable society qualifies 
him, in the eyes of Irish electors, for a seat in 
this House.” 

In spite of the cries of ‘‘Order!” from both 
sides of the House, Sir Robert contrived to 
deliver himself of these words; and he felt he 
had done his duty to his country when he 
found that they had created much exaspera- 
tion in Ireland. 

His mind being still fixed upon Ireland, he 
conceived the idea of paying that country a 
secret visit during the recess, and when Par- 
liament met again, startling it by an account 
of his personal investigations. 

He determined to put the project into exe- 
cution at once, so, assuming the name of 
Jones, and slightly disguising himself, he set 
out for Ireland. To conduce to rapid travel- 
ling, he took no luggage, save one portman- 
teau, and in it the most important articles 
were a huge notebook, in which to record his 
experiences, and a revolver, with empty 
cartridges, to defend himself with, if, in the 
more remote and disorderly parts of the coun- 
try, any necessity to do so should arise. 

Arriving safely in Dublin, he started imme- 
diately for the west. There he spent seven 
or eight days driving about the country on 
‘mail cars,” and talking with the people he 
met on them, and with the farmers and la- 
borers. He was disappointed to find the in- 
habitants all extremely orderly in their be- 
havior, and not at all bloodthirsty in their 
opinions. Ile attended several political 
meetings, and they were, he had to confess to 
himself, much less boisterous and rowdy than 
similar assemblies in England usually are; 
and though the language of the speakers was 
sometimes strong, he could discover in it 
nothing seditious or provocative to outrage. 

One morning, about a week after his arriv- 
al in Ireland, Sir Robert was sitting, the sole 
occupant of one side of the mail car running 
to Ballymulwhacking, and was reflecting with 
bitterness on the peaceful state of the coun- 
try, and acknowledging to himself that his 
expedition had proved a failure, when he 
heard a voice hailing the car. 

Turning round to see who the new comer 
was, he noticed an_intelligent-looking, well- 
dressed young man hurrying forward. When 
the stranger came up to the car, he took a 
place by Sir Robert's side. 

As they drove along, Sir Robert entered 
into conversation with the young man. He 
found him extremely pleasant and intelligent. 
At first they talked only about indifferent 
matters, but gradually their conversation 
turned upon political affairs. Sir Robert 
soon saw that his companion was a vehement 
Parnellite. He denounced the government 
bitterly, and all its works, and declared over 
and over again, that there could be no con- 
tent in Ireland until the English connection 
was practically severed. 

To draw him out, Sir Robert pretended to 
sympathize with his views, and finding that, 
like himself, he intended to spend the night 
at Ballymulwhacking inn, the esos hoping 
to obtain some information from him, invited 
him to have dinner with him_ there, introduc- 
ing himself as Mr. Jones. The young man, 
after some hesitation, introduced himself as 
Mr. O'Donnell, and accepted the polite invi- 
tation. 

When they reached Ballymulwhacking, 
O'Donnell left Sir Robert for a short time, to 
transact some business he had in the neigh- 
borhood, and just a few minutes before the 
hour appointed for dinner, he returned, ac- 
companied by another gentleman, whom he 
presented to Sir Robert as Mr. Despard, a 
sympathizer with the cause, and something 
more than a Parnellite. Sir Robert asked 
him to join Mr. O'Donnell and himself at din- 
ner, and he, after a little persuasion, consent- 
ed. 

During the earlier part of the dinner, Mr. 
Despard was very silent and reserved. He 
seemed to regard Sir Robert with suspicion, 
in spite of Mr. O’Donnell’s praises of him for 
his high and patriotic spirit. But as the wine 
went around he became more communicative, 
and expressed contempt for the methods pur- 
sued by Mr. Parnell’s party, and his own 
preference for what he called ‘‘more manly 
measures.” In doing so he let fall two or 
three hints which Sir Robert was quick enough 
to see pointed to the imminence of a general 
rising. 

Up to this time Sir Robert had been but 
half-hearted in his assumption of the charact- 
er of an Irish sympathizer; but now, seeing 
that by a little dissimulation he might acquire 
all the knowledge he came to Ireland to seek, 
and had so far failed to obtain, he resolved to 
assume out-and-out the garb of a Nationalist. 
He began by expressing a high opinion of his 
Mr. Parnell and his chief ollowers’ Parlia- 
mentary abilities, but suggested a doubt as to 
whether Irish freedom could be won on the 
floor of the House of Commons. 

Then he proceeded to praise those Irish 
patriots who had sacrificed their lives for their 
cy be and expressed his opinion that they, 
even though unsuccessful, were entitled to 
more honor than were the men who fought 
successfully in Parliament. 

Mr. Despard listened to Sir Robert's speech 
with the closest attention, and when it was 
ended, insisted on shaking hands with the 
speaker. Then, rising to his feet, he pro- 
fe 8 the toast of success to the coming re- 

llion, which Sir Robert, with some qualms 
of conscience, drank 


Upon resuming his seat, Mr. Despard pro- 


ceeded to explain to Sir Robert the prepara- 
tions made, so far, for the rising, the number 
of members enrolled, the amount of stores 
laid in, the chance of help from foreign coun- 
tries, and the money which had been sub- 
scribed to the cause. He spoke enthusiasti- 
cally of the earnestness and efficiency of the 
rebels, and stated how were only waiting 
for England to be inyolved in foreign compli- 
cations to give the signal for revolt, and he 
ex is entire confidence in its sucevss. 
To show how forward the pre tions were, 
he produced several draft copies of the mani- 
festo which was to be issued when the rising 
took place, one of which, on Sir Robert's 
pressing request, he gave him, with a caution 
to avoid’ attention of the police. He 
talked on in this way until a late hour, when, 
after drinking again to the success of the com- 
ing rebellion, they separated. 

hen Sir Robert went to his bed-room, it 
was not tosleep. Just when he had begun 
to believe his enterprise was om By end in 
failure, this extraordinary chance had crowned 
it with the greatest success. 

He saw now how the outward calm of the 
country had deceived him, and he recognized 
in it the lull which precedes the storm. 

He resolved to start the next day for Eng- 
land ; and, lest any of the particnlars he had 
heard might escape his memory, before going 
to bed he spent several hours recalling as 
many of them as possible, and entering them 
in his note-book. As he read them over, he 
could not help anticipating the sensation his 
revelation of them would create, and the great 
blow it would give the ministry. 

It was nearly dawn when he went to bed, 
and before he fell asleep it was quite day. 
He slept soundly, and did not awake until 
twelve o'clock. He rose without delay, and 
at once inquired when the mail car left. He 
was informed that the morning car had gone 
some hours before, and that Mr. O'Donnell 
and Mr. Despard had departed by it. An- 
other, however, would leave at two oclock. 
Sir Robert engaged a seat in it, and, having 
had ea omy set about writing out the 
speech which was to startle and alarm the 
country. 

He seated himself to do so at a table before 
a window, and, as he commenced, he glanced 
up from his manuscript, and noticed two po- 
licemen outside, watching him, he thought, 
somewhat closely. 

At first he considered this nothing; but 
when, on looking up half an hour afterwards, 
he saw them still watching, it occurred to him 
that, knowing something of Mr. Despard’s 
character, and that he had spent the previous 
night in that gentleman’s company, they 
might, perhaps, suspect him. This, however, 
gave him no annoyance. If they interfered 
with him he had merely to state his name, 
and he smiled as he thought of their chagrin 
and confusion when they discovered whom 
they had arrested. 

Paying, therefore, no attention to them, he 
worked rapidly on, and when, at two o'clock, 
the mail car drew up at the inn door, he had 
finished his speech. Putting it into his pock- 
et, he followed the porter, who was carrying 
his portmanteau to the car. The two had 
just got outside the «nn door, when one of the 

»olicemen, stepping up to the porter, took 
old of the bag, saying : 

“*T want this.” 

“Do you?” said Sir Robert, pleasantly. 
oe sorry you can’t have it, as I need it my- 
self.” 

**And I want you,” added the other police- 
man to Sir Robert. 

‘Do you know who Iam?” said Sir Rob- 
ert, in a haughty tone, and regarding the po- 
liceman through his spectacles. 

**Of course I do!” answered the policeman. 
‘*That’s the reason I want you.” 

‘Lam Sir Robert Bland,” continued Sir 
Robert, proudly. 

‘Are you?” observed the policeman. 
‘*Well, Sir Robert, just come with me to the 
police office.” 

Sir Robert would have gone very willingly, 


had he had time to spare, but he was afraid of 


missing the mail car, and of being late for the 
opening of Parliament, which was to take 
place in two days. So he began to remon- 
strate with the policeman. Before, however, 
he had said ten words, the latter seized him 
by the back of the neck with a grasp of iron, 
and pushed him, fuming and struggling, up 
ee main street of the village to the police of- 
ce. 

When the station was reached, Sub-In- 
spector Hurry was there, evidently awaiting 
the two policemen and their prisoner. By 
his directions, one of the constables who ef- 
fected his arrest—Sergt. Grimshaw—searched 
the prisoner. In his bag were the revolver 
and cartridges, the notes of Mr. Despard’s 
conversation, and the draft copy of the rebel 
manifesto; and on Sir Robert himself the 
manuscript of his intended speech was found. 
Sir Robert explained what these were, but his 
explanation was received by the policemen 
with smiles of incredulity. 

When the search was completed, the un- 
lucky Baronet was brought before the resi- 
dent magistrate, who happened to be then sit- 
ting. 
When Mr. Gully, R..M., saw Sir Robert 
placed in the dock, he asked the Sub-Inspect- 
or, in a tone of surprise : 

‘*What’s this, Mr. Hurry ?” 

*-A very serious case, I’m afraid,” replied 
the Sub-Inspector. ‘From the documents 
found upon the prisoner, I believe we shall 
be able to ultimately bring a charge of treas- 
on-felony against him. We intend at pres- 
ent to merely give sufficient evidence to justi- 
fy a remand.” 

“T would like to explain——” began Sir 
Robert. 

‘Don’t interrupt the proceedings of the 
court, sir,” cried out Mr. Gully, in his usual 
off-hand way. ‘‘Let the policeman who ef- 
fected the arrest, be sworn.” 

‘But I want to say ” Sir Robert began 
again. 

‘Hold your tongue, sir,” cried the magis- 
trate. “If you Jon't, I shall have to take 
strong measures.” 

Sir Robert stood silently in the dock, his 
face swollen with passion, and his eyes burn- 
ing behind his glasses until the sergeant was 
sworn. 

The sergeant’s evidence was strong against 
him. He proved the finding of the revolver 
and cartridges in the portmanteau, and the 
discovery of certain documents which went to 
show that arrangements for an early uprising, 
were being made by the prisoner. te also 
gave pts of the draft of Sir Robert's 
intended speech. This, the witness took to 
be another manifesto of the rebels, but he 
would not swear positively about it, as its 
contents were, he said, somewhat incoherent, 
and not quite intelligible. Added to all this, 
the prisoner was, on his own confession, trav- 
elling about the country under a false name, 
and when arrested he gave one which, from 
information received, the police expected that 
he would give; he, in fact, was endeavoring 
to escape detention by personating a well- 
known M. P., to whom he bore a slight per- 
sonal resemblance. In conclusion the ser- 
geant asked for a week’s remand to allow time 
for the arrest of the prisoner's fellow-con- 
spirators. 

“You have given quite enough evidence to 
justify a week’s remand,” said the magistrate. 
‘It appears to me that you have made a very 
important capture.” 

‘I would request,” said the sub-inspector, 
‘that the prisoner should not be allowed to 
have any communication with the outside 
world. By warning his confederates, he 
might baffle the efforts of the police to arrest 
them.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Hurry,” said the magis- 
trate. ‘‘A very wise and necessary precau- 
tion.” 

‘Do you mean to say,” screamed Sir Rob- 
ert, ‘‘that you are going to lock me up with- 
out giving me an opportunity of showing you 
who Iam? I tell you thatI am Sir Robert 
Bland !” 

‘Are you sure the prisoner is quite sane ?” 
asked the magistrate. 

‘‘He appeared to be so until we arrested 
him,” replied Sergt. Grimshaw. 

‘Send for Lord Grabmore,” cried Sir Rob- 
ert. ‘He knows me and can prove who I 
am.” 

‘Policeman, remove the prisoner,” said 
Mr. Gully. 

While Sir Robert passed his days pining 
for freedom, the police were not idle. They 
were using every exertion to identify the men 
and places mentioned in the notes and docu- 
ments found on Sir Robert; but though their 
efforts were great, they were not successful. 
When they communicated this to the higher 
authorities, it was resolved to seek informa- 
tion from the prisoner, and the Crown solicit- 
or was dispatched to him to find the terms on 
which he would turn informer. 

Sir Robert had been six days in jail when 
that functionary called upon him. e Crown 
solicitor, at the time the Conservatives were 
in power, had had some intercourse with Sir 
Robert, and knew him pretty well. So when 
he was ushered into his presence, he immedi- 
ately recognized him, and before many min- 
utes the Baronet was, with many apologies, 
set at liberty. 

He started immediately for London, and, 
when he reached there, after calling at his 
home to reassure his family, who might be 
alarmed at his absence, he went immediately 
to the House, where the debate upon the 





on the throne was then going on. 
In the inner lobby he met Mr. y, M. 
P. 
‘Hullo, Sir Robert,” this gentleman called 
out, ‘‘you’re rather late, p.” 


“X'ea,” replied. Bir Hobest, ‘wes enex- 

ly detained. What's going on, in- 
side ?” 

‘Another Irish row,” answered Mr. Chat- 





to order three times, 
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Sir Robert was delighted. All the way 
from Ireland he had been en thinking 
over his intended speech, and got it into 
its most effective form. Now, the moment he 
reached the House, before the Government 
had the slightest intimation of his arrival, he 
had an opportunity of making a startlin 
statement against oun. He almost laugh 
for joy when he thought of the sensation he 
would create. 

He slipped quietly into the House, and 
took his seat just behind the front opposition 
bench. The Irish member was speaking in a 
vehement, passionate manner. His voice 
seemed familiar to Sir Robert. He put on 
his spectacles, and the moment his eyes fell 
on him, he started; Mr. Twohy was no other 
than the conspirator Despard. He was de- 
nouncing the administration of justice in Ire- 
land, and describing how the authorities and 
landlords leagued together to get up bogus 
crimes and conspiracies in order to imprison 
obnoxious, but innocent men. Then he de- 
scribed the state of the country to be peace- 
ful and orderly beyond example, and the 
crimes Act useful only for exasperating law- 
abiding people, and preventing legal agita- 
tion. He warned the House that if the pres- 
ent policy was persisted in, the people would 
be driven from open agitation to secret con- 
spiracy. 

Sir Robert felt dumbfounded when he heard 
this arch-conspirator denying so boldly the 
existence of conspiracy. 

Mr. Twohy was so much excited that he 
had not noticed Sir Robert’s entrance, ar 1 it 
was not until he was coming to the end of his 
vehement oration, that his eyes happened to 
fall upon his former host. Sir Robert was 
looking at him, and their eyes met. The 
tory gazed triumphantly into the orator’s face, 
expecting him to lose his presence of mind, 
and sink back in confusion, when he recog- 
nized to whom he had confessed his secret: 
But, to his surprise, Mr. Twohy seemed less 
astounded than amused ; and instead of finish- 
ing his speech, as he had just said he was 
about to do, he begged the House to bear 
with him while he gave an instance of what 
wrong could be done under the present sys- 
tem in Ireland. 

‘A certain distinguished member of this 
House,” be said, ‘‘lately paid my country a 
visit. Desirous of discovering someibing to 
its detriment, he traveled under a false name, 
and under false colors. By accident, he met 
a friend of mine, who introduced me to him. 
Eager to emulate the poten of inform- 
ers, he tried to inveigle us into expressions of 
disloyalty, by pretending himself to be disloy- 
al. We saw + et his attempts, and grati- 
fied him. Others than landlords can manu- 
facture bogus conspiracies. We manufac- 
tured one for his benefit, gave him what ap- 
peared to be proof of its existence, and then 
informed the police. He was arrested and 
thrown into prison. He is now liberated, and 
at this moment is sitting inthis House. From 
the place he now occupies, he once described 
me as a person, who, having seen the inside 
of a prison, was not fit to associate with re- 
spectable men. With equal justice I now ap- 

nly these words to him, and call upon the 

louse to recognize a notorious jail-bird in 
the Right Honorable gentleman, the Member 
for Mudford.” 

Sir Robert did not deliver his great speech, 
and now, when he denounces Irish members 
—which he does less frequently than former- 
ly—he never refers to their prison experi- 
ences. 





DID I KILL JERRY? 


Jeremiah C, Dayton was the right-flank cor- 
poral of my company. No wonder he was on 
the right flank, for he was by long odds the 
biggest man intheregiment. There were one 
or two who slightly overtopped his six feet 
three and a half in his stockings, but they 
were spindling, nerveless, narrow-chested 
fellows, whom *‘Jerry” could twist round his 
thumb if it came to muscle. 

Where Jerry hailed from originally I never 
knew. He enlisted in New York in the spring 
of 1862, and, I fancy, had at that time been 
swaggering about among the Bowery boys 
and living off the admirers of his ineffable 
good nature and unparalleled biceps. But I 
have never known to what section is due the 
credit of raising so glorious a specimen of the 
physical man. 

Take it all in all, 1 believe Jerry Dayton 
was the biggest man I ever saw. It was I 
who enlisted him, when I was at home in New 
York, during March, 1862, the bearer of cer- 
tain papers to Governor Morgan, and when I 
took him to the surgeon for examination, | 
noted down all his measurements as a matter 
of curiosity. Here they are: 

Round chest, 48} inches; round shoulders, 
59 inches; round forearm, 14 inches; round 
biceps, 184 inches; round thigh, 22 inches ; 
round calf, 16 inches; weight, 196 pounds. 

I don’t think any prize-fighter ever entered 
the ring that could beat that. And yet Jerry 
was not fat. He was rather the opposite. 

When he was stripped, his ional stood out 
free from adipose tissue, and showed their 
play when he moved, like those of a thorough- 
bred after training. Added to these, a bull- 
neck and good-looking, jovial face; hands 
like the paws of a gorilla, but small feet for 
his size; enormous length of arm, and slow, 
easy-going look, which betokened mildness 
and honesty, and Jerry Dayton gave one the 
idea of a huge, inoffensive elephant. 

[ have called Jerry’s face good-looking. 
Perhaps it was more the good-humor which 
shone through its every pore to the amiable 
soul within that gave one this idea, for Jerry 
was flush of face, and fearfully and wonder- 
fully freckled. 

He wore a very small yellow mustache, 
which seemed to be all he could grow; for 
although he never shaved, bis face was desti- 
tute of hair save on his upper lip. Nature 
had evidently exhausted herself in putting to- 
gether his frame, and had nothing left for 
beard. 

Jerry never quarreled with any of his com- 
rades. Good reasonwhy. To begin with, he 
was too gentle to tyrannize or bully, and alto- 
gether too burly for any one willingly to come 
in hostile contact with him. I never knew 
him to be at odds with a single soul. He 
moved about and attended to his own business 
with much the same kind of consciously supe- 
rior indifference that a Newfoundland exhib- 
its among a pack of terriers. 

No matter how much the boys teased him ; 
no matter how much the terriers yelped at his 
heels, as, owing to his forbearance, they were 
very apt to do—he would for an instant look 
as if he were on the point of retaliating, but 
then, as if feeling that he might do them harm 
if he allowed himself to get angry, he would 
check his rising ire and smooth down his brist- 
ling crest with a half deprecatory, half threat- 
ening, ‘‘Now, boys, look out and quit your 
foolin!” 

Dayton was a good soldier. To be sure, 
he had not been in action yet, and so had not 
had a chance to show his gallantry; but he 
was obedient and attentive to duty, intelligent 
and upright. He seemed sometimes to dislike 
to enforce orders when the men made any ob- 
jection or resistance; but this was only of a 
piece with his own lenient impulses, and never 
called for more than a passing criticism. 
Take it all in all, he was on the high road to 
success in the profession of arms, though it 
had been taken up as only a temporary one. 

Dayton was one of my favorites. He was 
always willing, nay, eager, to be of service to 
me. He would volunteer his help whenever 
there was any work to be done about my 
quarters ; and besides his enormous strength, 
he possessed steadiness and aptitude at work 
in no ordinary degree. He was handy, too, 
in little things. His thick, coarse fingers 
could seize hold of any little delicate job as 
daintily as if they had been as taper as a 
woman’s. Nor did he ever seem to weary in 
offering his services. 

Before I knew I wanted anything done, 
Jerry would have started to do it; and all 
manner of little conveniences, such as a 
shelter of boughs in front of my tent, or an 
oven for my contraband to bake bread in, or a 
nice bunk, or a camp table and chairs, grew 
up around me whenever we remained a few 
days in one place, under the deft hand and 
willing heart of Corporal Jerry Dayton. 

As a rule when men grow to such an enor- 
mous size they lose in stamina what they gain 
in weight. Little or middle-sized men, say of 
from five feet five to five feet nine in height, 
and weighing 120 to 160 pounds, are gener- 
ally able to march farther, carry more weight 
and live on shorter commons than men who 
get beyond these limits. 

The greatest endurance I have almost in- 
variably seen exhibited by small, spare men; 
not men who lack muscle, but men whose 
food goes to nourish bone, sinew and muscle, 
instead of turning into fat. 

Rut Corporal Jerry Dayton was an excep- 
tion to the rule that size and endurance stand 
in inverse ratio to each other. In his case en- 
durance seemed to have kept pace with 

wth, and he and our petit corporal of the 
eft flank, (a five-foot-two 115-pound speci- 
men) vied with each other who would first 
show signs of flagging. But there was this 
difference between them, that the Brobdigna- 
ian could have picked the Liliputian up, 
oad and all, and have marched off with him, 
while the petit corporal could scarcely have 
done the same by Jerry. 

Often have I seen big 

half-dozen muskets and kna 
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though he never gave any reason for his opin- 
ion. Both acknowledged Dayton’s good qual- 
ities in camp and on the march; but— 

“You keep a sharp lookout on him, loo- 
tenant, fust squall we git inter, an’ ef Jerry 
Dayton don’t run, then I'll ’go beg his pardin 
for thinkin’ some harm on him. Ef Jerr 
hadn’t been jilted, he’d ha’ know'd too muc 
to ha’ gone and “listed.” 

‘You thought he was really lame that day 
we went after the bushwhackers, Lieutenant,” 
said the Orderly, ‘but I’ve always had a 
shrewd notion he was lame nearer the region 
of his heart that time.” 

All this I of course pooh-poohed, and, con- 
vinced that I was as good a judge of the man 
as anyone else, held fast to my liking for the 
corporal. If he wouldn’t stick to me in a 
fight, I said, there was not a man in the com- 
pany who would. Time showed whether I 
was right or wrong. 

It was at Fair Oaks. We had been hurry- 
ing forward to the support of Casey's shat- 
tered division, and I was too busy to keep 
much of an eye on any particular man. I had 

lanced at Dayton several times, but had not- 
iced nothing beyond the paleness of his face ; 
and, as pale faces are not unusual at such 
times on the bravest of men, I paid no heed 
to it. 

Our regiment and one other, both under 
command of Colonel Stradella, had been se- 
lected to proceed through White Oak Swamp, 
along an old aundanal road which Kearney 
had discovered that morning, and take up a 
position so as to fall upon the flank of the 
rebel advance, which, it seemed likely, would 
drive Couch’s and Keys’ divisions far back to 
the river. 

We had marched a good part of the way at 
a double-quick, and the men were too busy 
picking their way along the rough path then 
to devote more than half their thoughts to the 
rattle of small arms and sharp artillery fire, 
which showed us but too plainly how our men 
were being borne back. And the elan of the 
hurried march gave no time to the dead beats 
and poltroons to skulk out of the ranks. 

But finally we reached the edge of the 
swamp and deployed into line behind a snake 
fence on the skirts of the woods, whose under- 
brush screened us almost entirely from view. 
Before us lay an open clearing about a quar- 
ter mile in breadth, across which wounded 
men _— or were carried to the rear, and 
**demeralized” men were falling back out of 
range, singly and in squads; and in which, as 
if the rebel artillerists well knew the location 
of the clearing, shells were exploding and 
scattering their fragments with that peculiar 
musical ‘ting! ting!” so familiar to men who 
have once heard it; and ever and anon one of 
these uncomfortable missiles would whiz past 
us and be followed by an instantaneous duck- 
ing of the head by every one of the green re- 
cruits. 

But though this was the first time our regi- 
ment been under fire, the men behaved splen- 
didly. Casting my eye down the line of my 
company, I could see a decided majority of 
pale faces, but compressed lips, and not a sign 
of wavering ; while one or two of the veterans 
or the devil-may-cares would indulge in a joke 
at their neighbor's pallor, or a sneer at some 
cowardly fugitive. No one had been hit as 
yet, but the prospect looked uncomfortably 

ot. 

All this time the infantry fire came nearer 
and nearer our retreating line, and the ad- 
vancing rebels, with ever and anon a taunting 
yell of defiance, seemed to be approaching so 
as to present their flank as they passed our 
position. 

This was just what was expected and de- 
sired, as, unless they discovered us in time, 
we could take them in reverse, and create a 

diversion in favor of our own forces, whose 
commanders had been already notified of our 
intended attack, and would co-operate with 
it. 
But all this is far from the purpose, and we 
will now return to Corporal Dayton. 


up and down in rear of my company—lI was 
in command—speaking words of encourage- 
ment to the men, and impressing upon them 
the necessity of waiting for and obeying all 
orders promptly and efficiently; above all 
things cautioning them to reserve their fire 
till the right moment, when they should re- 
ceive the word. 

While thus engaged, I turned toward the 
corporal, and noticed that he looked as if he 
were having a chill. He was shaking as with 
an ague fit, but each man was intently watch- 
ing the panorama before us, and only his close 
neighbors seemed aware of his condition. 
But all at once there was a loud explosior: 
above our heads, and in the company on our 
right a yawning gap was rent. 

‘*Steady, men, steady! It’s nothing but a 
shell! Close up your ranks!” came from the 
officers of the re El companies in as loud a 
tone as was prudent. And one poor fellow 
lay doubled up on the ground, while a second 
was carried tothe rear. But, after the first 
startled exclamation, never a groan. 

This was the climax of Jerry’s fortitude. 
The Goliah turned, and, leaving the ranks, he 
staggered up to me. 
while huge drops of cold sweat stood all over 
it and ploughed their way downward through 
the dust and dirt. His freckles stood out up- 
on his pallid skin almost like spots of blood. 
His eyes were staring and purposeless, as | 
have seen them in the insane. He trembled 
like an aspen, and the huge frame absolutely 
looked small, so unmistakable were the signs 
of the craven heart within. 


frightened? Move back into the ranks, sir.’ 

“Oh, Lieutenant!” He could scarcely 
whisper the words, for his mouth seemed 
oaodad with thirst. 

‘‘This is awful, Lieutenant! I can't stand 
it; I know I can’t. Do send me to the rear 
somewhere before I disgrace myself,” he 
mumbled out by starts, and between the 
words he made great swallows as if to choke 
down something in his throat; while at every 
exploding shell or discharged field-piece, he 
shuddered like a guilty man. 

**Nonsense, Corporal! Move back into the 
ranks. Everybody feels so at first. You'll 
be over it in a few minutes,” I added as kind- 
ly as I knew how, for I could just then appre- 
ciate a part of the poor feilow’s trepidation. 

“Oh, Lieutenant, I can’t! I know I can’t!” 
pleaded Jerry. ‘‘Do let me go back. Do let 
me go help that *ere wounded man. I can't, 
indeed I can't!” reiterated he. ‘Oh, my!” 

This last was jerked out by another shell, 
and my petit corporal fell out of the ranks a 
step or two, with his arm shattered and bleed- 
ing; and holding up his broken gun in the 
other, with a smile on his face, which all the 
time was twinging with pain, he said: 

‘‘My musket’s gone, Lieutenant, and so’s 
my arm; but I guess I'll stay here with the 
file-closers.” 

‘Find your way back to the rear, my boy. 
Surgeon Colt is not far back. You can’t go 
on or be of use with that arm.” Then, turn- 
ing to Dayton, who looked hopelessly on, 
‘For shame,” said I. ‘‘Move back into the 
ranks, you coward, or your life won't be worth 
a pin’s purchase!” with an ominous movement 
toward my revolver. 

All this time the fighting came closer and 
closer, and the stragglers grew in number 


Regiments and brigades seemed all mixed up 
in one heterogeneous mass. 

Our troops seeined to be fighting with much 
less regularity than the enemy, the rattle of 
whose musketry was continuous. But fresh 
Union regiments were coming on the field, 
and a line was being established, facing the 
clearing, and almost connecting with our own, 
which promised to make a stand. 

But our surprise was not successful. The 
regiments of the rebel flank became aware of 
us before they had fallen into our trap, and, 
changing front forward, they opened fire. 
This was our first experience in an infantry 


than the shelling. No close explosions, no 
noise except a ‘‘chick! chick!” as the balls 
cut through the leaves beside us, and, these 
were soon drowned in the rattle of our own 
musketry, when the order was given to fire. 

The men were so busy loading and firing 
that they had little leisure to notice the occa- 
sional falling together or dropping out of a 
killed or wounded companion, and not an un- 
willing or skulking man had I that day in 
Company G but one—and he was Corporal 
Jerry Dayton. 

No sooner was the rebel fire opened upon 
us, than it was all up with Jerry; he was 
right; he could not stand it. He had moved 
back into the ranks in obedience to my orders, 
but at the first volley from the rebel line he 
seemed to lose his senses. He crouched to- 

ether like a hare, turned and was creeping to 

e rear. But I intercepted him with my re- 
volver cocked and pointed : 

‘Corporal Dayton, your only chance of life 
is in the ranks. One step more, and, so help 
you God, I blow your brains out!” 

He straightened himself up to his full 
height, leaning backward and mechanically 

utting out his hand; for the moment, his 
esser fear of the rebel fire seemed frozen out 
by his greater dread of my own threatening 
weapon. 

e looked at me with great, pleading eyes, 
in which entreaty, shame and cowardice 
seemed contending, and with a sad, lifeless 
look of resignation to his fate, completely at 
odds with his former trembling cowardice, he 


cried : 

“You've killed me, Lieutenant—you've 
killed me!” 

No sooner had he uttered this cry, and, 
with the look of a patient brute driven to the 
shambles, had turned toward the enemy, than 
his musket fell from his grasp, his huge frame 
crashed together like a giant of the forest be- 
neath the woodman’s axe, close at my ve 
feet, and his upturned face showed me a small, 


round hole, pi by a rebel buckshot, in 
one corner of his forehead, from which thick 
blood was slowly oozing; while his hands 





twigs which lay 
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As | 


soon as our line was formed, I began pacing | 


upon ‘he earth, in the last convulsive struggle, 
his eyes rolled upward for an instant before 
they glazed over, and then half-closed; and 
his features closed in the ghastly stare of 
death. 

Had I killed him ? 


General Miscellany. — 








For the New England Farmer. 
AN INVITATION. 


* Sweet is thy voice, and thy countenance is lovely.” 





BY MRS. H. J. LEWIS. 





Where is that little brown-eyed fay 

That sometimes dances through my door, 
And hastes her blushing cheek to lay 

On mine, and kisses o’er and o’er 
The lips that ne’er forget to bless 

With love’s unmeasured tenderness ? 


I seem to see those twinkling feet 
Glide past me in my silent room; 

I seem to hear those accents sweet 
That banish every note of gloom ; 

Those curls thrown back from ample brow, 
And large dark eyes—I see them now. 


But when the form so soft, so fair, 
I fuin would gather to my breast, 
And guard its childish beauty there 
From all earth’s shadows and unrest, 
I wake from the fond wish to miss 
Her voice, her smile, her grateful kiss. 


God keep thee tenderly and safe, 
Thou bud of beauty and of grace! 

Thou seem ’st some sparkling, wandering waif, 
Cast earthward to our fond embrace! 

Come, fairy, to my silent room 
And fill its void with song and bloom! 





THE HORRORS OF CHLORALISM, 


**A decided case of phthisis,” I said to my- 
self as soon as I entered the room, and saw 


my patient lying on his back in bed. ‘*Ad- 
vanced stage, too.” 
_**Do you cough very much?” I asked. 
“T don’t cough at all,” he replied. ‘But I 
am dying by inches for all that. I don’t 


know that | sha} ever leave this bed alive, 
and it is perhaps for the best, for I suffer 
fearfully. You do not see me at my worst 
now, but at my best. It is toward evening 
my dreadful distress begins—the restlessness, 
the indescribable gnawing, tearing and drag- 
ging at my heart. And this continues till 9 
o'clock, whén I take my draught, then it is 
all over; I sink into a sleep, and I am as 
dead as a stone until morning.” 

‘Your draught ?” I said, feeling the pulse, 
which was soft, feeble, and slow. ‘*What 
draught?” He merely motioned with his 
head to a table that stood handy to the bed. 
I took a bottle up. It contained some white 
crystalline substance in large scales. I smelt 
it. 

“Why,” I 
surely don’t take much of this? 
you.” 

” He smiled faintly and sadly. ‘‘It has al- 
ready done its work. I take two drachms a 
night. If I have a ray of hope, doctor, it is 
centred in you. I’ve heard you are a practi- | 
cal man. Do with me as you will.” | 

‘I am a practical man,” I replied, ‘‘very.” | 
I put the bottle of chloral into my pocket as I | 

| 


said, ‘‘this is chloral. You 


It will kill 





spoke, and buttoned my coat. 

I shall never forget the despairing look he | 
gave me. 

‘I must not give it up allat once. Surely, 
doctor, you do not know what I shall suffer ! 
Pain will be no name for it; torture, torment, 
no name.” 

Yes, all at once,” I insisted. ‘It is your 
only chance. Choose that or death.” 

“It seems to me,” he murmured, ‘*it is life 
or death.” 

‘It is, indeed, life or death,” I replied. 
‘‘Do as I wish you to, submit yourself entirely 
to me, and, with God’s help, I will raise you 
again, and soon, from that bed of sickness, 
and you will be once more a man.” From 
that very moment I had hopes of the case. 
For if a chloralist can once give up the habit 
he has no desire to resume it. 

All that night I sat up with my unhappy 
patient. His last sufferings were dreadful to 
witness. It was the tearing and gnawing at 
the heart that he complained of most. It was 
like an immense crab eating his very vitals, he 
said. How he tossed and moaned and raved, 
sometimes hanging with head down out of the 
bed for a little relief, pitifully moaning all 
night! 

He slept a little during the next day, and 
took a little nourishment. A salutary diar- 
rhea took place, and he was reduced to a 
mere shadow. On the fifth evening I offered 
him a dose of chloral. 

‘‘Not if I were to be made a prince of the 
realm,” he said, ‘‘would I swallow one grain 
of the dreadful poison.” 

‘‘What made you commence the habit?” 
I asked one day. 








“Why, Corporal, what is the matter! You | 


till the groups numbered twenties and fifties. | 


fight, but the men stood it evidently better | 


His face was ashy pale, | 














‘*| had a bad tooth,” was the answer. 

The reply only shows the truth of what I 
have already said, that the most trifling ex- 
cuse is often suflicient to induce people to 
meddle with death-dealing narcotics. 

Do not imagine that my patient got better 


respecting the omission. On entering the 
shop shegaw the baker's better half, and po- 
litely intimated that she had called to say that 
no bread had been left as usual, and she would 
be glad to have some sent. 

“Oh, no,” was the reply, ‘‘your husband 
won't attend us as a doctor, so we shan’t sup- 
ply him with bread,” and they didn’t. The 
doctor was forced to deal with another and in- 
ferior baker, as similarly the baker had on the 
previous day been forced to send for another 
doctor.— Medical Record. 





GENERAL SCOTT’S VANITY. 

Gen. E. D. Keyes, then a newly-commis- 
sioned lieutenant, joined the staff of General 
Scott in 1833, and the best stories of his new 
book, ‘‘Fifty Years’ Observation of Men and 
Events,” are of that illustrious soldier. 

There can be no doubt that the General 
was vain of many things, and especially so of 
his person. For that there was good reason, 
since I was often sickened by hearing persons 
of all degrees remind him of his stature and 
symmetry, but he was never offended. He 
referred to it himself on all occasions, and 
sometimes under strange circumstances, as in 
the following example, which I heard him re- 
late several times. 

It was, I think, in the year 1830—the Gen- 
eral was always minutely particular in naming 
the exact date of every event he described— 
when travelling in the northern part of Ohio, 
he stopped at a country store where they sold 
liquor by the glass. He had on a common 
travelling cap, and a plain overcoat that con- 
sealed his buttons. The landlord having 
stepped out, he went bebind the counter on 
which the glasses stood, toa dusk, and was 
busy writing a note, when a farmer came in 
and called out: 

“Give me a glass of rum toddy !” 

The General straightened up, and, turning 
full upon the man, he exclaimed : 

‘Did you ever know a man six feet, four 
and one-quarter inches tall, to sell rum tod- 
dy ?” 

He told me that when he received his first 
commission in the army, which was that of 
Captain, he immediately ordered a new suit of 
uniform—sword, sash, cap—everything com- 
plete, and had it carried into the largest room 
in the house, in the diagonal corners of which, 
he placed two looking-glasses. Then he 
cleared away all the furniture, let in as much 
light as possible, put on his new uniform, and 
strutted back and forth between the two mir- 
rors for hours. 

‘*But,” said he, ‘‘if any man had seen me, 
I should have proceeded at once to put him 
to death.” 

The General’s vanity was by no means con- 
fined to his personal appearance. 

One day I was reading to him a newspaper 
article in praise of Henry Clay. The writer 
described the distinguished Kentuckian as a 
man of commanding presence, with a lofty 
forehead, and a large, loose mouth. He re- 


-—Burke, Mirabeau, and Patrick Henry— 
whose mouths were of extraordinary size, and 
he concluded his article with the remark : 

‘*All great men have large mouths.” 

‘***All great men have large mouths,’” re- 
peated the General. ‘Why, my mouth is 
not three-fourths the size it should be for my 
bulk !” 

An incident connected with the troubles be- 
tween the United States aud Canada, grow- 


ing out of the Caroline affair. presents Gen. 


Scott in a grotesque, but characteristic atti- 
tude. 
sel, the Barcelona, was to be fired upon from 
a British battery, as she passed through the 
Niagara River. 

Having heard the rumor, the General 
dressed himself in full uniform, and repaired 
to a point on the shore which was directly op- 
posite the English guns. There, by chance, 


he found an old oak that had been blown | 


down. The tree was but slightly inclined, 
and was lying almost parallel with the stream, 


the English soldiers on the opposite shore. 
As the vessel approached, the General 


clambered upon the old oak, the trunk of 


which was six or eight feet in diameter, and 
bare of limbs thirty or forty feet from the up- 
turned roots. He appeared taller than be- 


fore, and as he strode to and fro on his high, | 
wooden walk, his cocked hat looked higher 


than ever. 
Seizing the moment when the prow of the 
Barcelona was directly opposite us, he faced 


its scabbard and flinging ite point skyward as 
he would flaunt the moon. Then, bringing 
his weapon to a carry, he scowled upon Cana- 
da, holding his vast height upstretched to its 
extremest altitude. Never did knight 
chivalry, though but fabled, present a shape 
more heroic. He glistened with burnished 
steel and gold, and was as gorgeous to look 
upon as a king of Sara. Though he was not 
fired upon, he frequently referred to this de- 
fiant manifestation, and 
it was several hours after he came down from 
that old tree before his fiery scintillations and 
bristling fury had wholly subsided. 


BEGGARS ON THEIR “BEATS.” 
The beggars are always here, and in warm 
and pleasant weather, like flies and Jersey 





all at once after giving up the use of the chlo- 
ral. No, nor did he soon. During the first 
few weeks the state of his mind was one of 

what I might term morbid joyfulness. He | 
bad escaped out of the jaws of death, and | 
there was mental elatedness in consequence. 
But this soon gave place to fits of the greatest 
and darkest despondency. ‘They did not last 
very long, seldom more than a day, and in 
this lay my hope of being able to thoroughly 
restore him to at least a fair state of bealth- 
fulness. This condition of mind lasted for 
months, but, although weak in body, he was 
able to take a considerable amouut of exer- 
cise in the open air, and he was able to read 
at home. 

During the latter stages of the chloralism, 
he could neither read nor write without the 
greatest suffering. His exercise was walking, 
and I took pains to see that he always went 
somewhere with some special object in view, 
for I do not believe in what I call circular 
walking exercise, simply going out to a cer- 
tain distance and coming back again; paying 
a visit of ceremony to a distant milestone 
does not constitute a healthful walk. 

The first real sign of returning health in 
my desponding patient, was his ability to 
sleep pi er well; the second, the desire 
he began to evince to be once more engaged 
in active pursuits. This desire he evinced in 
a singular way. 

He supplied himself with a box of mysteri- 
ously small tools, and I often found him, day 
after day, working at the table. with a mag- 
nifying glass stuck in one eye. He was mak- 
ing a Kind of fairy music-box, and when com- 
pleted the whole thing was no bigger than a 
thimble. 


“It is playing, now,” he said to me one 
day. 

**Indeed!” I replied, ‘I cannot hear any- 
thing.” 


‘*My patient smiled, and enclosed his won- 
derful little instrument in a worsted ball. 
From this, an elastic tube, with a nipple at 
the end of it, extended. 

‘‘Put the nipple in your ear,” he said. 

I did so, and was astonished. I could hear 
it now, as loud, apparently, as a church or- 
gan, but as sweet and soft as an -Holian 
harp. 

‘I put the ball under my pillow at night,” 
he said, ‘‘and the nipple in my ear, and go to 
sleep to music.” 

My desponding patient is still alive and 
well—desponding now no more, for he no 
longer needs even the dulcet tones of that 
fairy music-box to woo him to dreamless, 
wholesome sleep.— Family Doctor in Cassell's 
Magazine. 





PROFESSIONAL DIGNITY AND WHAT 
SOMETIMES COMES OF IT. 

Our London correspondent sends us the 
following : 

Many doctors are very fond of talking 
about the dignity of the profession, and how 
we should all of us do our best to uphold it. 

An eminent London physician once told 
me, in conversation, that he makes a point of 
never thanking his patients for his fee when 
he takes it, but simply pockets it as a matter 
of course as his due. I presume he would 
similarly disdain to ask for it should the pa- 
tient depart without offering to pay. They 
sometimes do this. 

A friend of the writer's, who was once 
treated thus by a lady richly attired, stopped 
her just as she was making her exit, and in 
the blandest of terms begged to be allowed to 
look at the prescription again for a moment. 
He looked at it for a few seconds, and then, 
tearing it across, threw it into the fire. 
‘Ladies in silks and satins,” he said, ‘‘can gen- 
—e afford to pay,” and calmly rang his bell 
for his servant to usher in the next patient. 
Doctors occasionally get the worst of it, 
though, when they stand too much on their 
dignity with patients. 

One of the local practitioners in a country 
town I have frequently visited, was one day 
sent for to visit a child in the family of one of 
one of his patients. On arrival he found his 
little patient had been ailing for some days, 
and asked why he had not been called in 
before. 

“Oh,” said the mother, ‘“‘we have been giv- 
ing it a bottle of E——’s stuff,” mentioning a 
patent medicine prepared by a veterinary sur- 

n well known in the county, and a bottle 
of which she had obtained at the chemist’s. 

*‘What!” exclaimed the doctor, ‘‘ex 
me to attend after a horse doctor?” 
marched off in t indignation. 

The father of the child was a baker, and sup- 
plied the doctor’s family with bread. Next 
day no bread was delivered at the doctor's 
house. The doctor's wife put on her bonnet 
and shaw! and went out to call on the baker 


ct 
he 





found. 


mosquitoes, they are most numerous. ‘They 
have their regular **beats” just like police- 
men; but unlike policemen, are always to be 
It is considered unprofessional for 
one beggar to trespass upon the ‘‘beat” of 
another. This acquisition of territory is ac- 
quired by pre-emption, as in the case of sett- 
ling on government lands, and sometimes by 
main strength. ; 

A fourteen-year-old girl who wants ‘‘only a 
penny,”. for her mother who is dying with the 
pleurisy, stands on the corner of Broadway 
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of the story papers, and will be informed that 
the supply on hand will last for years. 

The writers of sensational stories are mainly 
journalists who pad out their incomes in this 
way. They write with the utmost rapidity, 
composing the lines and the plot as Ay 

The price paid for a romance of 35,000 or 
40,000 words is about $100,‘and a writer of 
fair ability will finish a story in about ten 
days. 

The men who do this work are not at all 
sentimental, and they laugh heartily at their 
heroes and heroines. Stories running through 
eight or a dozen numbers of a paper bring 
from $100 to $250 apiece, and are generally 
written by women. Other serial stories bring 
from $500 to $1000. 

The writers whose names figure most prom- 
inently before the public are paid regular sala- 
ries, some of them receiving as much as 
$12,000 a year. Stories of one and two col- 
umns are paid for at the rate of five to ten 
dollars each, but there is generally a full sup- 
ply on hand. 

While this class of literature is laughed at, 
only writers of good judgment and ability can 
produce it successfully and profitably. It 
may be light reading, but it is far from being 
light oak. It requires some information, 
considerable knowledge of human nature, a 
fertile invention and the gift or habit of rapid 
composition. The ambitious young person 
who thinks that he can dash off a short story 
of surpassing excellence should sail in and see 
what the harvest will be.—Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. 








ait and Bumor, 


Carrying A ConceaLep Weapon. — 
‘‘Why do you refuse to live with your wife ?” 
inquired Judge Duffy of Dennis Mulcahy. 

‘*Bekase I'm in dhread av me loife wid 
her.” 

‘*How is your life endangered ?” 

‘‘She shteals upon me, yer Honor, wida 
conceyled weapon. She has it on her person 
now.” 


“It’s a lie, Judge. The truth’s not in 
him !” shouted Mrs. Mulcahy. 
‘Silence, woman!” said the Judge. ‘‘Con- 


stable, has any concealed weapon been found 
on this woman ?” 
**No, yer Honor.” 





| your wife carries a concealed weapon ?” 


It was reported that an American ves- | 


| and the bright sun enabled us to see clearly | 


the foe and drew his sword, jerking it from | 


it seemed to me that | 


| 


and ‘T'wenty-fifth street, and ventures up to | 


the doors of the St. James Hotel to unfold 
her apocryphal legend of woe. 

The little girl who is ‘*tworking” the vicinity 
of the Fifth Avenue Hotel experiences a luil 
in business among the statutory ‘‘dudes,” and 
ventures within the district of the elder beg- 
gar. A war of words ensues between the 
children, more remarkable for its expressive- 
ness than its elegance. 
blows, much to the amusement of the by-stan- 
ders and the ‘‘cabbies,” who encourage them 
in these disorderly and disgraceful exhibi- 
tions. 

The blind the 


and lame beggars, with 


wheezy two-cent organs and cranky accorde- | 


ons, all have their corners by a tacit under- 
standing among the ‘‘profession ;” and if the 
blind man should “see” the lame man en- 
croaching upon his 
doubtless be a fight or a foot-race. 

Beggars are found in front of all the up- 
town hotels; each one having 
hotel square. They are there about meal 
time, in all of their loathsomeness, under the 
mistaken idea that people are generally in 
the best humor after eating, and consequently 
thes most liberal. Those who eat at high- 
priced restaurants and European hotels are 
generally thinking of the protective tariff 
charges and are in no humor to be bled again. 

After dinner the beggars leave their 
‘*beats” on a roving commission, and roam at 
random on Madison and Fifth avenues like a 
blind freight train. They manage to get to 
the theatres about the time they are out, and 
‘twork” the emerging crowds for all they will 
stand. They know that a man is more lib- 
eral, or rather foolishly liberal, when with a 
lady, especially if the couple are not married. 
But citizens who know these whining impos- 
ters do not consider it a lack of charity to re- 
fuse them. But a stranger frequently gives, 
fearing his lady friend would deem him an 
“unfeeling fellow” were he to refuse. They 
then lie in wait at the restaurants until the 
last theatre-goer has gone home. 

These beggars make from $2 to $4 and even 
#5 a day. They ask for ‘‘only a penny” but 
rarely receive less than a nickel. Citizens 
whose sympathies are aroused, but whose 
doubts of their sincerity are scarcely removed, 
toss thema penny. Strangers give a nickel 
or ten cents; frequently Westerners, to whom 
begging is something new, toss the mendi- 
cants a quarter or even a half a dollar, and re- 
gard the look of surprise from the bystanders 
as a compliment to their generosity, rather 
than to their credulity. 

In the lower portion of the city, especially 
on Sixth and Third avenues, the beggars 
roam at will. The cistricts evidently do not 
afford enough good picking to farmout. The 
class of beggars on these streets are more per- 
sistent in their entreaties and invariably in- 
sulting when refused. Perhaps it is owing to 
their desperation. They get comparatively 
few pennies, and very rarely more than a 

nny from any one giver. ey are met at 
the doors of business places with a cool recep- 
tion; and at the residences they do not fare 
much better. It mainly depends upon the 
frame of mind in which they find the servant 
girl and the condition of the pantry. 

Many of these beggars are so bold and im- 
politic as to enter a cheap restaurant and im- 
portune men who are stinting their meals be- 
cause of their poverty. These emboldened 
beggars will stand on the corners at nightfall 
and we «ses shop-girls and poor laboring 
men who are walking home, forty or fifty 
blocks, to save car fare. 

‘‘Never was New York so overrun with 
beggars as now, and about the best way to 
get rid of them,” said an old New Yorker, ‘‘is 
to license them, and n ake them pay a revenue 
like any other trade."—N. Y. Tribune. 





WRITERS OF SENSATIONAL STORIES, 


What They Receive in Payment and Their 
Methods of Composition. 


The weekly papers in the course of a year 
— 4 —~ gah Fwy stories 
and serials, and an inex person 
would imagine that there must be some de- 
mand for that sort of literary work. This is a 


Often they resort to | 


**beat,” there would | 


his regular | 


| its value says 





mistake. 
out of ten meet with a rebuff from the editors 


| sai judge a juryman, 
ferred also to several other renowned orators | said a judge toa juryman 


| reliable remdey, VEGETINE 


‘Then what do you mean by saying that 








‘‘What do I mean is it? If ye were mar- 
” 


ried to her you'd know what I mean! 


married to her?” 


‘Can't the Court find out without getting | 


‘You can, yer Honor. Just say some- 
thing to raise her timper, and she'll unscrew | 
that ould conceyled wooden leg of hers and 
clane out the coort.”— Texas Siftings. 


‘*Look here,” 
‘I do not desire 
| to wound your feelings, but why don’t you 
| put on a clean shirt ?” ' | 

‘‘Because my wife has been very busy for 

| several days, and I have had no one to sew | 
| on buttons.” 

‘Hasn't your wife had time to sew ona 
button ?” 

**No, sir.” 

‘‘What's the matter—children sick ?” 

‘No, sir; children somewhat dirty, but in 
good health.” 

**What is your wife doing that keeps her so 
| constantly employed ?” 

‘*Well, you see, several days ago our min- 
ister came around, and said that by such a | 
time he had got to have two hundred pairs of 

| breeches to send to the heathens, and my wife 
bas been busy ever since. Just wait, Judge, 
till she gets through, and then I'll come 
around and dazzle this Court with the whitest 
| shirt you ever saw.”—Arkansaw Traveller. 


His Wire was Too Busy 





| CONVERSATION between a tenderfoot and 
a native of the Lone Star State: 
‘*I don’t see how you are able to raise any 

| cattle in Texas.” 

**Why not ?” 

*“‘On account of the Texas fever.” 

‘There is one peculiarity about the Texas 
fever that you may not have heard of.” 

‘*What 1s that ?” 

‘‘There has never been a case of it in Tex- 
as.”"— Texas Siftings. 


| 
| 
oie 
| Hussanp and wife present themselves be- 
fore the Divorce Court. 

| ‘**What do you want, madame ?” 
‘Divorce from that wretch !” 
‘‘And you, sir?” 

‘‘Divorce from that vixen !” 

‘*The decree is refused—there is no incom- 
patibility of temper. You both seem to be 
| perfectly agreed. ia 


Call the next case! 





OnE warm Sunday last summer, an up- 
town lady appeared ready for church ina 
magnificent new silk dress. 

‘Won't you feel uncomfortable 
dress at church ?” asked her husband. 


that | 
“The 


in 


snugly.” 
‘*] think not,” she said. 


silk 


‘‘No woman ever 


found a new dress uncomfortable in 


church.” 





A CANADIAN emigrant.—‘*The funds all 
gone?” shouted the depositor ?” 
‘*Every cent,” replied the President. 
‘‘Are you sure that he left nothing ?” 
‘He left nothing but the country.”—Port- | 
land Advertiser. 


A surewp old lady cautioned her married | 
daughter against worrying her husband too | 
much, and concluded by saying: 

‘*My child. a man is like an egg. Kept in 
hot water a little while he may boil soft, but 
keep him there too long and he hardens.” | 





BoarpING-nouse Krrrer.—‘“Why, how 
deftly you carve the beef, Mr. Smith. 
must be an adept.” 

Smith, (with a grunt of exertion.) ‘‘Yes'm 
Iam; I'm a wood-carver by trade.” 


You | 





Advertisements, 
Build Up | 


ht human organism and get into condition to | 
ward off the diseases which prevail at this season. | 
YOU ARE NOT LIABLE to take on Summer 
Complaints when the blood is kept in good condition, 
and there is not another remedy so safe and reliable as | 
a corrective for blood impurities as 


© 

Vegetine. | 
IT IS USED with marked success in obstinate 
cases of Chronic Diarrhea. A gentleman who knows 
ts “I am never without a bottle of VEG 

ETINE in the house at this season. It is a sure cure 
for Chronic Diarrhawa.” 

REMEMBER, that if you have Scrofulous or 
Canker Humor about you, the warm weather is sure | 
to develop it. Also, don’t forget that you can obtain | 
certain relief from these troubles by the use of the old 

NE. 2teop34 





PHYSICIANS are familiar with the medicinal 

properties of OZONE, and all may have knowl- 

edge of its merits through our Pamphlet, free. 
Our OZONE Preparations sold by Druggists, 


THE CHEMICAL OZONE MFG, CO., 


124 and 126 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, 
___ 2%Bteop32 











THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 


is the most 





















failed. Itis mild, 
ITS ACTION, but 

















| 
weather is warm, and it seems to fit you very | 
| 





| sive 


substitute for nature, and 


‘Small & Matthews, 


21 So. Market St., Boston. 
eoplitf 





| F. A. Brown, Treas. 


\ BRUCE ais 
AONE CURE 





NATURE’S CURE. 


“MORSES ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE 


That nature furnishes the material for a cure for 
all our ills, if we only use those within our reach, 
is fully illustrated by the discovery of Mr. C. H. * 
Morse, of Holliston, Mass, In our delicious gar 
den vegetable, Asparagus, he has discovered 4 
safe and radical cure for all Kidney and Liver 
diseases. It is only after years of study and expe 
rience that at last, feeling satisfied of its curative 
powers, he has offered it to the afflicted public. 
Try once more and test its wonderful powers 
Sojd by all druggists. Call for MORSE’s 
ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE, 


“CHARLES H. MORSE, Esq., Proprietor, Hollis 
ton, Mass. Weeks & Porrer and Gro. ©. Goop 


| Win & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents. 31 





TIGHTNING 
HAY KNIFE 


18 THE 







F] 


May Knire 


KNIFE IN THE WORLD ! 


TeCat HAY & STRAW 
from bs ‘ow, Stack = 


Bundle 
PjTo Cut CORN STALKS 
§ er BALED HAY, or 
Unothreshed OA in 
ito Fine Feed 
ENSLLAG 
aP 
Men. 


enn 

E/ dows, severing graas roots, and 

i cutting off bush roots an inch 
y throws. readily. Farmers having 
yy any of this work to do, shauld not 
Py be without a Lightning Hay Knife. 
ff and would not, after an hour's trial. 

Bf xp 1 foed only 4 horse or cow, it will 
7 _P: to have a L 1 
fAY rol po be e a Lightning Hay 


hay Srom the wide of 




























, (he mow or stack. instead of pitching from 
y the top, where it is drying up and losing 
its best qualities, [ to use a 





Lightning Hay Knife tocut a load of Cling 
“ Clover Hay into sections, 80 as 
7 easily. Thisis THE KNIFE 

Ww Frozen Hay readily. anufact’d only by 


HIRAM HOLT & CO. ‘iz! Y'4er: 


For sale by Hardware Merchants & the trade gene ia 
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SMALL’S CALF-FEEDER 







Is a new article of manu 
facture which will be ap 
preciated by all progres 
farmers and stock 
It is a perfect 








raisers. 


enables the young calf to 
take his food slowly, and 
as nature designed it 
should be taken. Send for ae 
descriptive circular to 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocca. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. . It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom! 
cal. It is delicious, notrishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ss 
well as for persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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K 
i ‘i ba 
PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Tonch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM HNARE @ Co. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 178 Tremont St., Boston. 
13t4508 


PURE WHITE LFAD, 


= 
LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted and are un- 
surpassed hw any in the market. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


ly3av SALEM, MASS. 


1HIS ELEGANT 




















E have 
¥ 


purchased at a RIDICULOUSLY LOW PRICE 
f Jof above watches from the aasignes of one 
of the leading JeweLry ImporTers in the Union, and 
can thus offer them to the readers of this paper for the 
extraordinary low price of Six Dollars each. The 
cut shows the GENTLEMAN’s watch; it has 16 k. eoLp 
double plated HUNTING CASES; Bwiss movement; stena 
; Stem setter; has second hand, keeps exact 
» and has the appearance of a $50. watch 
Send $6.00 by drafty ostal order, or registered letter, 
and we will send you one by return mail, registered 
On account of the low price, some may doubt the 
genuineness of our offers therefore we will seud 
watch C,O. D., with privilege of inspection before 
paving for same, to any address, on receipt of One 
Dollar, to guarantee the cost of expreassage. When 
ordering, say whether for GENTLEMEN or LADY, and 
PLAIN OF ENGRAVED CAsEs. Do not ne er, 
Send at once to PANTLIN WATCH CO., ¢ 
- 6 and #7 Court Bt, N.Y 
2teop48s 





cake 
Por ey, UMP AM 


a 
re 


THE GREAT CH 


ee 


TEA CO. 


Give away as premiums to those fo clubs for the sale 
of their TKEAS and COFF 
Totlet Sets, Silverware, W te. ITE TEA 
SETS of 46 and GS pieces with 9104 O13 eraere 
PECORATED TEA SE of 444 Sra 
with $15 and $18 orders. & WINDING 
Go 

or 
ders. Ti Us Your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club Book containing a ‘mplete 
Premium & Price List, THE GREAT CHINA TEACO. 

210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


AFETY STEAM ENGINES, BEST 

) Railway and Lever Horse Powers, Threshing Ma 
chines, Straw Preserving Threshers, Disc and Spring 
Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, 
Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Force Feed Grain Seeders 
attached to Sulky ae Tooth Harrows, Plongh 
Sulkys, to which any Plough can be attached, ete., ete. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
Betohitehed 1830. Albany, N. ¥. 


NEW: Singer Sewing Ma. $ 
. chines. Only 
Including a full szt of extra 
Attachments, needles, 
oil and usual outfit of 12 pieces with 
each. Guaranteed Perfect. Warranted § 
years. Handsome and Durable, Don't 
Led $40 or $50 for machines no betur. 
¢ will send them anywhere on 16 
beiropeyieg. Circulars and 
particulars free by addressing 
22 Now oh the preg 
le PHILA., Pa. 
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THE BIGGEST THING OUT Mgstrated Hoot 


(new) E. NASON 0. L 
Isteopi2 ON & CO., 120 Fulton St., New York 























Hub Card Go-, Boston, Mase. 










CONSUMPTION. 


TION, 
of the worst setae anieg 




















